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36.8 PROOF BLENDE ANADIAN WHISKY 





The Australians married polo to lacrosse 
and produced mayhem 


L ro: a battering, breath-taking rough friend of Canadian Club. “Nets are used to 


house on horseback, have a go at polocrosse scoop up the ball and toss it toward the goal 





in New South Wales,” writes Peter Taubman It's faster than polo and rougher than lacrosse 
BY APPOINTWENT 

TO WER MasesTy Qurew Euzanerm it 

SUPPLIERS OF “CanaDUUn CLUB” Whisky 


HIRAM WALKER & SONS LIMITED 
WALKERVILLE CANADA 
charged 


Iv a stunning blow 





“Shaken and chastened, | 
accepted a teummiate’s invitation 


2 “Swinging and slashir 
down the field. Sudd 





c 
from a net caught me on the neck to a nearby club for a drink of 
his favorite whisky and mine 


Canadian Clu Why 


universal poy 


this whisky's 





has the 

lightness of Scotch aad the smooth 
satuustac of Bourbon, No other 
whisky tastes quite like it. You can 





ning long 
n tall ones 


“The Best In The House’’” in 87 lands 





3-1 tumbled from my pony 


and hit th ound, Hard 


The oncoming horses 


swerved, missing mM ¥ inches 








We set out to ruin 


some ball bearings and 


failed successfully 





The Bell System has many small, automatic 
telephone offices around the 
country. The equipment in them 
could operate unattended for 
ten years or so, but for a problem. 


The many electric motors in those offices 
needed lubrication at least once a year. Heat 
from the motors dried up the bearing oils, 
thus entailing costly annual maintenance. 


To stamp out this problem, many tests 
were conducted at Bell Telephone 
Laboratories. Lubricant engi- 
neer George H. Kitchen decided 
to do a basic experiment that 
would provide a motor with the 


worst possible conditions. He deliberately set 








>. 





out to ruin some ball bearings 
by smearing them with an 
icky guck called molybdenum 
disulfide (MoS,). 


Swock! This solid lubricant, used a certain 
way, y, actually increased the life expectancy 
of the ball bearings by a factor 
of ten! Now the motors can run 
for at least a decade without 
lubrication. 





We've learned from our 
“failures.’’ Our aim: investigate 
~ everything. 

The only experiment that can 
really be said to ‘fail’ is the 
one that i is never tried. 


Bell System 
& American Telephone & Telegraph 
and Associated Companies 
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TIME LISTINGS 





TELEVISION 


Summertime, when the viewin 1s sleepy 
is almost over in television land: just two 
more weeks before the first of the tall sea 
son premiéres. In the meantime: 


Thursday, August 25 

AMERICAN WHITE PAPER. ORGAN'7ZED 
CRIME IN THE UNITED STATES (NBC. 
7:30-11 p.m.).* Frank McGee will con- 
duct the underworld tour. taking a look 
at the Prohibition raids of the “20s and 
continuing on through Murder Inc. of the 
“40s to the present day. Spliced in among 
the film clips in this 342-hour marathon 
will be interviews with local, state and 
federal officials and legislators, most no- 
tably Attorney General Nicholas Katzen- 
bach and Senators John McClellan. Ed 
ward Long and Robert Kennedy. 

THE AVENGERS (ABC. 10-11 p.omoy. “The 
Man-Eater of Surrey Green” turas out to 
be a not so Jolly Green Giant with a brain 
that responds to special signals from the 
evil ones. It 1s up to John Steed and Mrs. 
Emma Peel to short-circuit the operation. 


Friday. August 26 

SUMMER FUN (ABC. &-X:30) pin.). Kee- 
nan Wynn captaias an incredible shio of 
fools awash on the Caribbean during the 
early 1800s in “The Pirates of Flounder 
Bay.” 

NATIONAL LEAGUE FOOTBALL (CBS, 9:30 
pam. to conclusien’. In the third ef four 
National Football League tune-ups, the Bal- 
timore Colts meet the Cleveland Browns, 
last year’s Eastern Division champs. al 
Cleveland's Municipal Stadium. 


Sunday, August 28 

CBS SPORTS SPECTACULAR (CBS. 2:30-4 
p.m.). Frank Gifford and Marathon Swim- 
mer Marty Sinn are the commentators on 
this repeat of the Hall of Fame Swimming 
and Diving championships at Fort) Lau- 
derdale, Fla. Also on the schedule are 
highlighis of the Cleveland Browns’ 1965 
N.F.L, season. 

AMER.CAN FOOTBALL LEAGUE PRESEASON 
GAME (NBC, 4:30-7:30 p.m.). The Oak- 
land Raiders meet the Denver Broncos in 
an exhibition game at Bears Stadium, 
Denver. 


Tuesday, August 30 

CBS NEWS SPECIAL (CBS, 10-11 p.m.). 
The winner of a 1965 Peabody Award for 
television's most inventive art documen- 
tary. “The Mystery of Stonehenge.” pre- 
sents a new theory about the original 
function of the ancient ruins at Stone- 
henge and the controversy this theory has 
caused within the scientific community, 
Repeat. 


THEATER 
On Broadway 


MAME. The tone is brassy, the mood is 
brash, and the genre is pure Broadway. As 
the latest reincarnation of Patrick Dennis’ 
exuberant Auntie, Angela Lansbury lacks 
none of the sparkle of a star. 

PHILADELPHIA, HERE | COME! The Ameri- 
can immigrant experience is a tale oft told: 
but in this engaging drama, Irish Play- 
wright Brian Friel offers a fascinating visit 


* All times E.D.T. 


to the Ould Sod for a glimpse of the 
wrenching departure that precedes each 
expectant arrival 

SWEET CHARITY. As Toulouse-Lautrec 
memorialized the cancan girls ot Parts, 
Direcor Bob Fosse celebrates the tani 
dancers of New York with stylish staging 
and sophisticated choreography. Gwen 
Verdon is a terpsichorean tornado as a 
gal who has a lot of love to give—if she 
could only find a taker. 

CACTUS FLOWER. The French need sex 
farces as children need fairy tales. In this 
telling, «a dour duckling (Lauren Bacall) 
becomes an appealing swan just in time to 
tame the big wolf (Barry Nelson). 


Off Broadway 


HOGAN'S GOAT. The poetry is purplish, 
the melodrama mauve. but William Alfred 
paints a colorful canvas of the deeds and 
misdeeds of Irish politicians in Brooklyn 
at the turn of the century. 

THE MAD SHOW offers some diverting 
bits of comedy and occasional moments 
of humor, but in general tts mood is too 
mild te live wp to the tithe 


RECORDS 


Virtuosos 


CARL WEINRICH: MOZART SONATAS FOR 
ORGAN AND ORCHESTRA (RCA Victor). Mo- 
zart served a short stint as official organist 
for the Archbishop of Salzburg. His 17 
organ sonatas, though intended as inser- 
lions in the Mass. are less religious works 
than graceful incidental music. Organist 
Weinrich understands this, and gives a 
luminous, flexible performance. 

IGOR KIPNIS: ITALIAN BAROQUE MUSIC FOR 
HARPSICHORD (Fpic). The son of the great 
Russian bass, Alexander Kipnis, Igor Kip- 
nis is a passionate champion of the harpsi- 
chord: he adds to flawless technique a 
virile attack and a vital conviction that the 
literature of an obsolete instrument can 
sull be exciting music. Here he plays 
oddments by Frescobaldi, Galuppi. Pas- 
quini, Rossi and Cimarosa—who wrote 
when the harpsichord was the highest 
ornament of Renaissance sensibility. Most 
elegant of all is Scarlatti's Toccata in D 
Minor, the last movement of which con- 
sists of 29 florid variations on an old 
Italian theme, tossed aloft by Kipnis like 
fireworks into the night sky. 

BERNARD KRAINIS: CONCERTOS FOR RE- 
CORDERS (Mercury). The ancient instru- 
ment, beloved by Shakespeare and Pepys, 
now serves to introduce untold thousands 
of children and adults to the joys of pro- 
ducing music; so it is all the more dazzling 
to hear Krainis’ virtuoso display as he 
whistles through concertos by Vivaldi, 
Telemann and Handel without a tipped 
note or an empty breath sucked in—like a 
lark with the lungs of a lion. 

JOSEPH SZIGETI (Mercury). The 74-year- 
old violinist plays mostly sonatas by four 
modern masters: Debussy. Ives, Honegger 
and Webern. The Debussy Sonata in C 
Minor is competent” interpretation, but 
Szigeti really excels in tenser linear works 
—the eclectic Ives in his only violin sona- 
ta and the neo-Baroque Honegger (Sonata 
No, /), with its complex, difficult orna- 
mentation, sound fresh and clear. The 
record’s highlight is four pieces (Opus 7) 
by Anton Webern, none longer than 72 
seconds. in which the stripped-down stark- 





ness of modern music and its intolerance 
of repetition or romance are emphasized 
by Szigeti’s signature: a hard, almost 
rausping tone that is as uncompromising 
us the music itself. 

OSCAR GH'GLIA: GUITAR MUSIC OF FOUR 
CENTURIES (Angel). An anointed disciple 
ol Andres Segovia (“Most meritorious 

a young Master”), the 28-year-old 
ltahan guitarist goes from Frescobaldi 
and Dowland up to Villa-Lobos with brief 
musical sketches that contrast as widely 
in mood as in century. His forte seems to 
be the modern works by the Mexican 
Manuel Ponce and Villa-Lobos, in which 
he gives an almost exolosive account. 

BYRON JANIS: RACHMANINOFF'S CONCERTO 
NO. 2 und TCHAIKOVSKY’S CONCERTO NO. 1 
(Mercury). With a matinee idol’s face and 
a technique that suggests a man breathing 
on filaments of silk rather than pounding 
a piano, Janis stands up to his Billboard 
ratings with these favorites. His gift for 
phrasing is remarkable and very much his 
own, and Antal Dorati and the Minneapo- 
lis Symphony Orchestra balance his sweet- 
ness with spirited orchestral reading. 


CINEMA 


THE WRONG BOX. Directed by Bryan 
Forbes (King Rai), this black but buoyant 
British comedy features Michael Caine. 
Nanette Newman, Ralph Richardson, John 
Mills and Peter Sellers as a group of 
improper Victorians scrambling after love 
or money in the gaslight era. 

KHARTOUM. Charlton Heston pulls on 
still another heroic hat as British General 
Charles (“Chinese”) Gordon, with Lau- 
rence Olivier as the Moslem, Mahdi, in a 
Cinerama version of the bitter 317-day 
siege of Khartoum. 

HOW TO STEAL A MILLION. A clever 
museum heist is pulled off with slick, pro- 
fessional comedy by Audrey Hepburn and 
her second-story pal, Peter O'Toole. 

WHO'S AFRAID OF VIRGINIA WOOLF? The 
games people play on Faculty Row make 
for ferocious fun in a movie as powerful 
as Edward Albee’s Broadway hit, with 
Richard Burton as a history prof, Eliza- 
beth Taylor as his untamed shrew. 

THE ENDLESS SUMMER. A dazzling ode 
to sun, sand and surf, starring two young 
Californians as they travel the globe in 
search of paradise: the perfect beach with 
the perfect wave. 

THE NAKED PREY. In a single-minded 
epic of survival, native warriors trac’. Di- 
rector-Star Cernel Wilde through scenic 
Africa of a century ago. 

LE BONHEUR. Gentle yet profoundly cyn- 
ical, this film by French Director Agnés 
Varda shows that the happiness of man 
is not necessarily that of woman, 

“THE RUSSIANS ARE COMING THE RUS- 
SIANS ARE COMING.” A bumbling Soviet 
submarine crew panics a tight little island 
off the New England coast, but the in- 
vasion scare is funniest when Broadway's 
Alan Arkin filters cold war jitters through 
the psyche of a reticent Russian sailor. 


BOOKS 


Best Reading 

GILES GOAT-BOY, by John Barth. An in- 
finitely involved and dazzling fantasy cum 
parable about goatish (or maybe human) 
goings-on at an institution of lower learn- 
ing that represents the modern U.S. 

THE LAST JEW IN AMERICA, by Leslie 
Fiedler. In three comic novellas, a puck- 
ish critic-novelist plays conjuring tr'cks 


2 TIME is published weekly, at $10.00 per year, by TIME Inc. at $40 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 60611. Second class postage paid at Chicago, Hl., and at additional mailing offices. 








with cards of racial identity. Fiedler’s 
comedy is directed toward painful points 
of friction in U.S. life. He only laughs 
when it hurts. 

A MAN OF THE PEOPLE, by Chinua 
Achebe. Nigeria has produced a fine wit 
capable of taking the blundering chaos of 
a yet uncreated nation and making it the 
topical stage for a heartbreaking comedy 

THE RIGHT TO BEAR ARMS, by Carl Ba- 
kal. Like many polemics. this angry book 
is flawed by errors and exaggerations, but 
it offers unnerving evidence that U.S. gun 
laws are in an ineffective muddle and that 
sterner controls are needed to keep fire- 
arms out of irresponsible hands 

LOVE'S BODY, by Norman O. Brown 
Further Freudian ruminations, by the au- 
thor of Life Against Death, on the theme 
of sexual repression as the greatest enemy 
of human happiness and freedom 

JAMES BOSWELL: THE EARLIER YEARS, by 
Frederick A, Pottle. A warm and witty 
portrait that reveals Johnson's Boswell 
was less a fool than he is sometimes 
thought to be, though perhaps more a fool 
than he ought to have been 

A VOICE THROUGH A CLOUD, by Denton 
Welch. A man who learned to love life 
only when he had to leave it, Welch re- 
counted with brilliance the motor accident 
that crippled him and the convalescence 
that ended with his death at 33 

Of a dozen noteworthy first novels pub- 
lished this summer, four are especially 
distinguished. Robert Crichton’s The Se- 
cret of Santa Vittoria, one of the funniest 
war novels since Mister Roberts, describes 
the ordeal of an Italian village that during 
World War II attempted to hide 1,320,000 
bottles of vermouth from the German 
army. Beevars on Horseback, by James 
Mossman, is a grisly, giggly satire about a 
mythical Middle Eastern kingdom where 
the British muddle through until they 
fizzle out. Trust, by Cynthia Ozick, Is a 
massive (568 pages) and almost continu 
ously impressive attempt to reconstruct 
the near-religious experience of Marxism 
cum Utopianism that gripped American 
Jewry in the “30s. Moss on the North Side, 
by Sylvia Wilkinson, is a poetic apper 
ception of childhood elaborated by one of 
the most gifted women writers to emerge 
in the South since Carson McCullers, 


Best Sellers 


FICTION 
1. Valley of the Dolls, Susann 
(1 last week) 
2. The Adventurers, Robbins (2) 
3. Tai-Pan, Clavell (3) 
4. The Detective, Thorp (5) 
5. The Source, Michener (4) 
6. Tell No Man, St. Johns (7) 
7. The Kremlin Letter, Behn 
8. Those Who Love, Stone (9) 
9. 1, the King, Keyes (8) 
10. The Double Image, MacInnes (6) 
NONFICTION 
1. How to Avoid Probate, Dacey (1) 
2. Papa Hemingway, Hotchner (4) 
3. Human Sexual Response, Masters and 


Johnson (3) 

4. The Last Battle, Ryan (2) 

5. Games People Play, Berne (6) 

6. In Cold Blood, Capote (5) 

7. The Crusades, Oldenbourg (8) 

8. The Big Spenders, Beebe (7) 

9. Two Under the Indian Sun, Godden 
and Godden (9) 

10. Flying Saucers—Serious Business, 


Edwards 
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FLORSHEIM ANOTHER 


REASON 


GENUINE «Ba 
MOCCASINS 








Florsheim enriches traditional moccasin styling 
with another tradition—Florsheim superb qual- 
ity. That means plump, premium leathers for 
soft, easy going comfort and expertly hand- 





sewn fronts for longer lasting good looks. 


Illustrated: Tue Mouawk in brown cordova calf, weathered moss calf, or 
antique gold calf. 


Most styles $1 9% to 279 / Most Imperial styles $369 














LETTERS 





Talk About the Tower 


Sir: Its not too difficult to understand 
why there are so many disturbed people 
like Charles Whitman [Aug. 12] in your 
technological society. : 
Education is geared to absorbing facts. 
Values are based on money, power and 
status. Life is ruthlessly competitive, yet 
morals rest on a Protestant puritanism 
demanding emotional restraint, Work and 
pleasure are largely directed by machines, 
and children are put into communication 
with machines too early, often as a sub- 
stitute for human relationship. They may 
learn faster, but do they experience and 


feel more? ; 
As for the American cult of the “moth- 
er” . . . ugh! No wonder some scientists 


seriously consider automatic incubators 


for future generations. 
Mrs. J. Marais 


Paris 


Sir: When in doubt about personal mo- 
tivation and/or lacking common sense, let 
us hastily draw our conclusions from the 
gospel according to Freud and rap “Mom” 
on the knuckles again. 

Because Charles Whitman was male, 
the major motivation behind his psychosis 
is said to have involved his mother. Yet it 
wasn't his mother who trained him to 
handle guns as soon as he was old enough 
to hold them; it wasn’t his mother who 
beat his father; it wasn’t his mother who 
is described as authoritarian; it wasn’t his 
mother he hated with passion. 

Charlie Brown gets better “analysis” 
from Lucy, and she only charges a nickel! 

D. Kay Ropinson 
Arlington, Va. 


Sirr The half-outraged, — half-defensive 
statement by self-described “gun fanatic” 
Charles A. Whitman, father of Mass 
Murderer Charles J. Whitman, that “I 
raised my boys to know how to handle 
guns” echoes the plaintive wail of another 
father, Willy Loman, protagonist of Death 
of a Salesman, who in exasperation over 
his son Biff, cries out: “Why is he stealing? 
What did I tell him? I never in my life 
told him anything but decent things.” Par- 
ticularly in light of the Austin tragedy, 
Whitman’s utterance seems just as hollow, 
counterfeit and pathetic as Willy's. 
GeorGeE S. DIAMOND 

Faston, Pa. 


Sir: Time calls Whitman “the perpetra- 
tor of the worst mass murder in recent 
U.S. history.” What about the charmer 
who a few years ago put a bomb in his 


mother's airborne suitcase and sent 44 
innocents to a terrifying death? 

FreD WAYNE 
Los Angeles 


Sir: We traveled the breadth of Texas 
last summer, Granted, everything is big. 
but when you say Charles Whitman car- 
ried a 35-mm. Remington, that isn’t big: 
that’s Texas. 

Ropney M. HEtsey, 16 

Dennis M. Hetsey, 13 
Lancaster, Pa. 


> Time of course meant 35 calibre. 


Sir: Your cover story and a current his- 
torical bestseller, Barbara Tuchman's The 
Proud Tower, share a leitmotiv from Ed- 
gar Allan Poe’s “The City in the Sea”: 
While from a proud tower in the town, 
Death looks gigantically down, 
Nancy STALLER 

Glencoe, Ill. 


Sir: The millions of guns privately 
owned in the U.S.. and the care and 
restraint exercised by their owners, are a 
tribute to American democracy, for their 
very existence exemplifies the democratic 
system: the mutual trust between the citi- 
zen and his government. 

If other countries have stringent laws 
restricting individual ownership of guns, 
it would be well to remember that their 
governments have evolved from a back- 
ground of feudalism and/or dictatorship, 
in which rulers have had good reasons not 
to trust their subjects. 

It would be no credit to our nation if a 
governmental lack of trust of its citizens 
became embodied in law by giving the 
police arbitrary power to license the right 
of self-defense. When a man can no long- 
er obtain the means necessary to that most 
elemental civil and natural right, defense 
of his life and loved ones, he is no longer 
a free man in a free country. 

J. NEWCOMER 
Kent, Ohio 


Sir: The Dodd gun bill forbids the im- 
portation of surplus military weapons for 
sale to the general public. It is interesting 
to note that the following companies are 
located in) Connecticut: Marlin, Colts, 
Ruger, High Standard, Remington, and 
the Winchester division of Olin Mathie- 
son. With the supply of economical rifles 
stemmed. American shooters will — be 
forced to buy expensive arms manufac- 
tured by Senator Dodd's constituents. 
CHRISTOPHER C. COUGHLIN 

Burlington, Vt. 
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Good News Is Its Own Reason 


Sir: In reply to Letter Writer Petersen's 
objecting [Aug. 19] to your cover story 
on Luci Johnson's wedding: Does good 
news, a happy occasion, need justification? 

BrTH H. PENROSE 
Lexington, Ky. 


Sir: If Luci had remained an Episcopali- 
an, she no doubt would have been married 
by Dean Francis Sayre Jr. of Washing- 
ton Cathedral, son of Francis Sayre, who 
was married to President Wilson’s daugh- 
ter in the White House, and who is the 
son of Robert Sayre, after whom Sayre, 
Pa., is named. 

Pau E. Serer 

City Editor 

Evening Times 
Sayre, Pa. 


The Silencers 


Sir: In an otherwise fine Essay, “When 
Noise Annoys” [Aug. 19], you forgot to 
mention the most unnerving of all noise— 
the overwhelming cacophony of banal 
gibberish emanating from Washington's 


politicians. 
Roiuin G. Douma 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Sir: On our otherwise peaceful island, 
day and night, the sensitive ear is be- 
deviled with the bzzz, bzzzzz, BZZ77Z, 
BZZZZZZ of scooters; the brr, brrrrrr, 
BRRRRRR, BRRRRRRR of motorcycles: 
the growling to screeching of enormous 
buses; and the sullen roar of sports cars. 
The ear flinches, and sleep comes slowly 
if at all. 

I. is my suggestion that there be a na- 
tional anti-noiss law which would force 
the manufacturers to install silencers at 
the factory. 

Perhaps the ear will someday become 
atrophied from self-defense. If so, the 
memery may serve to recall the bird's 
song. or the flawless turn of a musical 
phrase. Until then, I guess it’s car-plugs 
for most of us. 

VIRGINIA LEE BEARDSELL 
Martha’s Vineyard, Mass. 


Good Men, Tried & True 


Sir: Right in the middle of an emotional 
slump, when the world situation looks 
hopeless and the human condition lcoks 
hopelesser, | read “The Law—Juries” 
{[Aug. 12]. and all of a sudden the sky 
clears. I'm smiling. Those lovely, lovely 
juries, made up of lovely, lovely human 
beings. They combine compassion, sym- 
pathy, empathy, some intelligence, some 
perception, humor, wit, a smattering of 
ignorance, etc., and when it comes verdict 
time, they actually do temper justice with 
merey, and do unto others as they would 
have others do unto them. 
JANICE KNOWLTON 

New York City 


Paradise Lost? 


“Civil Rights—a Modest Mile- 
{Aug. 19], you write: “When 
Massachusetts’ Attorney General and 
G.O.P. Senatorial Candidate Edward 
Brooke tried recently to move to Milton, 
a wealthy suburb of Boston, he was per- 
emptorily turned away; now he lives in 
Newton, an equally swank suburb.” 

The facts are these: I bought my 
present house in Newton in early 1963, 
My family and I have been happy there, 
and we have made no efforts to make 
a change cither to Milton or to any 


Sir: In 
stone” 
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ROLAND SEED COMPANY, WELLS, WISCONSIN 54964 « 414/222-1111 





Tolliver White 
White's Garden Center 
True River, Wisconsin 


























Dear Mr, White: 


Three times in the last month we've rece 
residents of True River and thereabouts 
"Superized" Seeds are sold. 


Our radio commercials (aired 12 times 
and Henegelo) prompted the queries. Tr¥™ 
we now have, that no one in Haarlem Cou; 
franchised to sell our seeds. 


Seems like there's a market there, doe 
you could profit from! Even by settinj 
countertop display (14"x6") of fast-sel. 
Seeds, \J 


Our sales representative, Mike Clellen, 
next Tuesday. I've asked Mike to stop by a P 
small investment can blossom into big profit@ie 


Cordially, 


Mlaud yh 


Roland Wells 
VP-Sales « 


w wk. 






Your letuerheal 1S YoU. 


s a hand- 
_ Gets aS close 2 
sie carefully — as you _ 
% put your personal! y 
ihe ill Bond, 


too. 


customer face to f 


It meets 4 letterhead 
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How Sweet the Truth 


by ' 
Julian P. Van Winkle, Jr. 
Prosident 





Old Fitzgerald 
Distillery 
Louisville, Kentucky 
Estoblished 1849 





The late Frank Lloyd Wright, 
once called to appear as a trial 
witness, was being cross exam- 
ined by a rather arrogant coun- 
selor. ‘“‘They say you are the 
world’s greatest architect,” 
taunted the attorney. 

“That is true, sir,” replied 
Wright calmly. 

“Isn't that rather immodest?” 
scoffed his inquisitor. 

“You must remember, sir, 
that I am under oath,” Wright 
smiled. 

We, at America’s oldest fam- 
ily distillery, find ourselves in 
a position akin to that of Mr. 
Wright. After examining years 
of Kentucky Distilling Records 
—each showing our distilling 
methods for OLp FitzGERALD 
to be the costliest employed for 
any Bluegrass whiskey —we 
have proclaimed Op Firz to be 
“The most expensively made 
Bourbon in Kentucky ... and 
probably in the world.” 

Our “most expensively made” 
claim, like Mr. Wright’s pro- 
nouncement, might seem to ring 
of arrogance. We object! We, 
too, have placed ourselves under 
oath, presenting recorded fact* 
—not opinion. 

In regard to “and probably 
in the world,” should any Bour- 
bon distiller outside our sover- 
eign state wish to prove his path 
to flavor to be more painstaking, 
more demanding in terms of 
costs, we welcome any challenge. 

We invite you, too, to place 
O.tp FirzGeraLp— Bottled in 
Bond or new 86.8 proof, 8-year- 
old Prime Straight—on trial. 
Let it testify that it truly tastes 
like Kentucky’s “most expen- 
sively made’’ Bourbon. The ver- 
dict takes little deliberation, for 
just a taste is all we ask... it’s 
all we’ve ever needed. 

I rest my case. 

“Source: Kentucky Distilling Records. 


Kentucky Straight Bourbon 
100 Proof or Prime Straight 86.8 
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other community in the past four years. 

When I was in the market for a new 
house in late 1962 and 1963, 1 encountered 
no difficulty whatsoever as my wife and I 
surveyed the suburbs of Boston trying to 
decide where we would prefer to live. We 
were graciously and hospitably received 
everywhere, and could have purchased a 
house in any one of half a dozen greater 
Boston communities. 

Massachusetts, like most other states, 
still has problems to solve insofar as free 
access to good housing is concerned, but 
we have made giant strides forward. I 
know that my own experience is not an 


| isolated one. 





EpWaARrD W. BROOKE 
Boston 


Sir: Newton the equal of Milton, you 
claim? 

The Late George Apley, who lived here, 
said: “At any rate, it is no time for social 
distinctions. | am very glad to see both 
Catharine and Eleanor, while they are 
making bandages for the Red Cross, rub- 
bing elbows and laughing with women 
from the Newtons. It is all a part of this 
new spirit of camaraderie.” 

As for Attorney General Brooke. he 
was always welcome here, and | under- 
stand that his sister lived in Milton for 
several years without any fuss. 

Mrs. C, WILLIAMS 
Milton, Mass. 


Odd Part 


Sir; So now the DJs are all in a dither 
because John Lennon of the Beatles [Aug. 
12, Aug. 19] has been mouthing off 
again. You'd think peopled be used to 
his snickery, sneery philosophy by now. 
And anyhow, in this country we're sup- 
posed to have a traditional respect for 
people voicing their considered opinions. 
But that respect, like Christianity, is some- 
thing we sce very little of. The odd part 
of this story is that what the guy said 
is true. Of course the Beatles are more 
popular than Jesus. So are Volkswagens, 
golfing. blondes, politics, football, pop art, 
Batman, drag racing and money. 
ANN BRENT 

Royal Oak, Mich. 


Sir; Due to John Lennon's recent no- 
torious comments, Beatle songs have been 
mysteriously vanishing from the broad- 
casting air. It is ironic that the church 
may soon be the only place to perform 
Beatle music, Christ Church Cathedral is 
the first to grant temporary sanctuary. 
This month cherubic choirboys will join 
The Sensations in a program entitled 
“Bach and the Beatles.” Besides guitars, 
drums and boys’ voices, we will be using 
organ, harpsichord and recorder. 
GEORGE BENN 

Prefect of the Choristers 
Christ Church Cathedral 
Indianapolis 


From the Sandbox 


Sir: Exactly what are the preschool push- 
ers seeking to accomplish by wrenching 
toys from children and thrusting books 
into their hands [Aug. 12]? 

Isn't the average person subjected to 
enough pressure in the highly competitive 
adult world without being harassed as a 
child? It would seem to me that an emo- 
tionally stable, intellectually average child 
whose parents have maintained some bal- 
ance in guiding his mental development 
is far better off than the neurotic quiz 
kid, all too often the victim of impatient 
parental tutoring. If that is not so, let 








us admit children to school at the age 
of one year. Better yet, perhaps a crash 
program in genetics would culminate in 
the elimination of childhood altogether. 
Then we would all be born adults, ready 
and eager to begin the rat race at the 
drop of a hat. 
Ropert RuBINOWITZ 

Phoenix, Ariz. 


Sir: Status schmatus! One is either con- 
vinced of preschoolers’ enormous capa- 
city to learn (which Montessori dem- 
onstrated SO years ago). or one accepts 
public-school educators’ view of the child: 
ie., at the age of five he can_ benefit 
from two hours of social sandbox, at 
six he is capable of intellectual achieve- 
ment (which he often is expected to dem- 
onstrate by learning the alphabet the first 
week of school). 

For those of the former who are pre- 
vented by distance, geographic or finan- 
cial, from enrolling children in Montessori 
schools, there seems no alternative but 
to educate in the home. For my tads, the 
educational materials include a 2-ft. sign 
joyously inscribed MOMMY. 

RuTH GEHRED Napp 
Sun Prairie, Wis. 


Queen of the Cowgirls 


Sir: Discussing artists who added luster 
to the legend of Buffalo Bill [Aug. 12], 
Time overlooked the most famous one 
of them all, the unusual Frenchwoman 
Rosa Bonheur, whose real name was 
Rosalie Mazeltov. 

Petite as she was, Rosa was no sissy 
when it came to handling a paintbrush, 
guns or horses. 

When Buffalo Bill took his Wild West 
show to Paris, Rosa was the first and most 
frequent visitor. Although she was already 
an old woman, the color and pageantry 
of American Indians and cowboys thrilled 
and delighted her, Buffalo Bill himself 
escorted her about the grounds and _ in- 
vited her to paint the Indians and cow- 
boys in action. This she did, and every- 
day brought her new excitement. So en- 
grossed was she with her painting of the 
show that she refused to take time out 
to eat. Asked by Buffalo Bill why she 
did not eat, she replied: “I can do that 
any time, but when shall I ever again 
find such splendid subjects to paint?” 


_Rosa did the now famous portrait de- 
picting Bill astride his favorite Appaloosa. 
In return for the portrait, the King of 


Cowboys sent Rosa a pair of wild Amer- 
ican mustangs. In no time at all, they 
were broken in and eating out of Rosa’s 
hand, just as tame as kittens. They were 
the models for some of her most impor- 
tant pictures. 
LYNN KEPMAN 

New York City 
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A letter from the PUBLISHER 


G3ete§ M. Cher 





[y this space we usually talk about 
ourselves. This week we're going 
to let someone else talk about us. 
Speaking is Harry Reasoner of the 
Columbia Broadcasting System, who 
frequently comments on TiME— 
sometimes with a rather sharp nee- 
dle, often with insight. What we're 
printing here are excerpts from two 
of his recent broadcasts on the CBS 
program Dimension: 

“It's been my experience, since be- 
ginning to read Time when I was a 
freshman in college in 1939, that if 
I'm worried about something, sooner 
or later Time will write up the sub- 
ject and relieve my mind. Thank 
goodness, TIME and its perceptive 
editors have finally gotten around to 
the subject of the middle-aged. Time 
calls the middle-aged the Command 
Generation, which is a_ felicitous 
phrase and makes you feel a little bit 
better already, doesn’t it? So often a 
tactful phrase can change your whole 
picture. 

“Among the things that TIME 
takes up in its article on middle age, 
there’s the fact that in the period 
there are frequently last grasps at 
youth. Middle-aged men in particu- 
lar, TIME says, will sometimes see a 
couple of young lovers in the park 
or somewhere and feel an actual 
physical pang, or they divorce their 
wives of 20 years’ standing and go 
leaping off into a new marriage with 
a secretary, But these are the excep- 
tions, The average middle-ager sub- 
limates, and instead of pinching his 
secretary, he buys a convertible or 
starts drinking more than he used to. 
Most of the middle-aged men in my 
set are too tired to drink that much. 
Anyhow, I guess that overall, TIME’s 
conclusion is that the thing to do 
with your middle age is to relax and 
enjoy it.” 

44 AGAZINES like Time, for in- 

stance, in summer seem to be 
90% filled with advertisements by 
companies who build something for 
the space program. And since it's 


highly unlikely that the number of 
nose cones sold to individuals reading 
Time and then writing in would ever 
justify the cost of a double-page 
ad in the magazine, the conclusion 
has to be that other elements enter 
into the decision to place the ad. 
This is what is called ‘institutional 
advertising.’ 

“It is not as valid to deduce in- 
formation about people's habits and 
desires from reading magazine ad- 
vertisements as it is to deduce them 
from noting the big billboards over 
retail establishments in their home 
neighborhoods. 

“But some conclusions are proba- 
bly reasonable from a study of a 
magazine. For example, you have 
to assume that the people who ad- 
vertise have some expectation based 
on previously known facts of selling 
their products, so they must make 
surveys as to whether or not this is 
a good bet among a given magazine's 
readership. 

“On that basis, the most popular 
thing among TIME readers appar- 
ently is buying things for industrial 
plants or moving plants around. And 
the second most popular thing seems 
to be drinking. Two of the full-color 
ads are for liquor or mix. A close 
third in popularity is smoking. 

“Two of the cover ads are for cig- 
arettes, and those, of course, cost 
a premium. Then, too, readers of 
TIME apparently are always about 
to go somewhere. There are a lot 
of advertisements for airlines and 
hotels, and there’s even one for a 
railroad, and railroads usually pay 
to Keep their names out of places 
where potential passengers might see 
them and try to buy a ticket. There 
are also a lot of ads relating to the 
making and handling of money— 
mostly by banks that are only inter- 
ested in getting pretty big accounts. 

“So, if you've got a picture of a 
typical TIME reader, cigarette and 
drink in hand, planning where he can 
go next, you probably don’t need to 
worry about him. He can afford it.” 
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...until you lose them! 


First National City travelers checks come from the leader 





clers checks, can be cashed all over the world. 

But if you think all travelers checks are alike, you may be 
in for a rude shock if you lose your checks. 

With other travelers checks, 
It may be days—even weeks—before you 


time-consuming inquiries 
often are made. 
get your money back. Who wants to wait? 

But, if you lose First National City travelers checks, you 
don't have to worry. More than 20,000 places around the 
world can give you a fast refund—right on the spot! 


in world-wide banking, and have been in use over 60 years. 
They are known and accepted in more than a million shops, 
restaurants, air terminals, etc., the world over. 

insist on First National City trav- 


hotels, 
Next time you travel, 
clers checks. They cost just one cent per dollar. 
Carte Blanche privileges. With Carte Blanche you can now pur- 
chase up to $300 of First National! City Bank travelers checks—(or 
$50 in cash and up to $250 in travelers checks). Simply present 
your own check and your Carte Blanche card at any of more than 
300 First National City Bank offices in 45 countries. 
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CITIES 


The Bonfire of Discontent 

Men have been city dwellers for 50 
centuries, but barely two centuries have 
sufficed to bring U.S. cities to a des- 
perate crisis, With seven out of ten 
Americans now living in cities, the U.S. 
is the world’s largest urban society. The 
growth of the cities has been so swift 
that it has spawned some of the nation’s 
deepest and most pressing problems. 
Throughout the U.S., the big cities are 
scarred by slums, hobbled by inade- 
quate mass transportation, starved for 
sufficient finances, torn by racial strife, 
half-choked by polluted air. The na- 
tion’s urban population is expected to 
double by the beginning of the next cen- 
tury—and so are the cities’ problems. 

Last week the cities, which have long 
complained of indifference at the hands 
of Congress and state legislatures, held 
the center of the stage as an immedi- 
ale national concern. In Washington, a 
Senate subcommittee met to investigate 
what can be done about the worsening 
plight of the city and its poor, whose 
frustrations and resentments have erupt- 
ed in a succession of bloody riots 
every summer since 1964. And 
Lyndon Johnson, who is acutely 
aware that his Great Society can 
hardly stand on a foundation of 
urban decay, took up the cry 
for action during a three-day, 
five-state trip through the popu- 
lous U.S. Northeast. 

Tattered Dollars. The Presi- 
dent talked as usual about the 
Viet Nam war, his chief preoc- 
cupation for many months, and 
did a little politicking in favor of 
Democratic Congressmen who 
need his help in November. But 
he kept going back to the theme 
of the cities’ problems. In Buffa- 
lo, he studied with obvious dis- 
taste a bucketful of sludge from 
a river that feeds Lake Erie, 
vowed that he would press the 
fight against pollution—mostly a 
result of the cities’ industrial 
waste—so that “this great inland 
sea will sparkle again.” In Syra- 
cuse, he scored those who “line 
their pockets with the tattered 
dollars of the poor”’—and prom- 
ised to “take the profit out of 
poverty” by preventing slum 
landlords from exploiting their 


tenants. “Not all the answers are in,” he 
said, “Not even all the questions have 
been asked. We need constant study 
and new knowledge as we struggle to 
cure what plagues the American city.” 

Noting that he had sent to Congress 
“a broad program to help solve the 
problems,” the President put the legis- 
lators on the spot by presenting an ex- 
traordinary litany of requests. “Give us 
action, give us progress, give us move- 
ment, and American cities will be great 
again. Give us funds for the Teacher 
Corps. Give us more resources for rent 
supplements. Give us the civil rights 
bill. Give us the means to prosecute 
the war against poverty. Give us the 
child-nutrition act. Give us the hospital 
bill. Give us the money for urban mass 
transit.” And so on, through a list of 
bills that, if passed, said Johnson, “will 
give us the power to move ahead. This 
is no time for delay.” 

Sharp Clashes. On Capitol Hill, where 
Senator Abraham Ribicoff's Subcom- 
mittee on Executive Reorganization 


launched its hearings into the cities’ 
problems, the Administration came un- 
der heavy criticism for not properly 
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Not so great on a foundation of decay. 


using the money and power it already 
has to attack urban blight at its roots. 
Anticipating such an attack, the Presi- 
dent had called together several Cabinet 
members on the eve of the hearings for 
a confidential strategy session, advised 
them to acknowledge the indisputable 
criticisms of his programs but to ac- 
centuate the positive—notably a $16.8 
billion federal outlay for urban pro- 
grams in the last year. Then he sent 
five of his top men off to the hearings: 
Health, Education and Welfare Secre- 
tary John Gardner, Housing and Urban 
Development Secretary Robert Weaver, 
Attorney General Nicholas Katzenbach, 
Labor Secretary Willard Wirtz and Pov- 
erty Program Director Sargent Shriver. 

They ran into a blistering barrage 
of questions, criticisms and complaints, 
many of them from Senators who are 
keenly aware of the value of the big- 
city vote, notably Connecticut's Ribi- 
coff and New York’s Robert F. Ken- 
nedy and Jacob Javits. Ribicoff scolded 
Weaver for reciting past Administra- 
tion achievements: “We've had all these 
programs, but we're reaping a whirl- 
wind of violence. You're talking about 

ae the past.” Kennedy impatiently 
commented that “it sounds on 
paper as if the problem is disap- 
pearing’—when actually some- 
thing on the order of a domestic 
Marshall Plan is needed. He lat- 
er clashed with Katzenbach, an 
old friend and his former deputy 
at the Justice Department, who 
sharply disagreed with Kenne- 
dy’s charge that the Administra- 
tion’s programs were “a drop 
in the bucket.” 

Expensive Habit. As sharply 
as they disagreed on the effec- 
tiveness of existing programs, de- 
fenders and critics alike agreed 
that much more needs to be 
done. Still, cautioned Gardner, 
it would be a mistake to try to 
correct the problems with indis- 
criminate outpourings of cash. 
“We should be particularly wary 
of the old American habit of 
spending a lot of money to still 
our anxieties,” he said. Besides, 
he added, it reminded him of an 
Indian rain dance. “The dance 
didn’t bring rain,” said Gardner, 
“but it made the tribe feel a lot 
better.” What is needed even 
more, he said, is a coherent pro- 





gram that can cut through the “maze 
of overlapping jurisdictions” that exist 
among cities, counties and states, and 
that can inspire heretofore laggard may- 
ors, county executives and Governors 
to pitch in, 

If conditions are not changed, noted 
Katzenbach, the potential for new vio- 
lence is almost limitless. “I don’t know 
of a city that is not facing a serious 
problem today.” he said. “There are 
30 to 40 cities with the same frustra- 
tions, the same tensions that need only 
some unpredictable event to set them 
off.” He dismissed the idea that left- 
wing agitators are responsible for the 
riots but conceded that they lose no 
time in joining them. The riots “were 
indeed fomented by agitators,” said 
the Attorney General, “agitators named 
disease and despair, joblessness and 
hopelessness, rat-infested housing and 
long-impacted cynicism.” Further com- 
plicating the problem is the fact, said 
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CHAIRMAN RIBICOFF 
Less dance, more rain. 


Katzenbach, that policemen lack the 
confidence of the poor because they are 
“the visible symbol of faceless, name- 
less frustrations.” 

Goaded by Criticism. President John- 
son has indicated that, while economy 
is always to be considered, it is not his 
overriding concern when it comes to 
curing the cities’ ills. The Administra- 
tion’s major effort to lessen the tension 
of the slums is its “demonstration cities” 
program, a two-year, $900 million ef- 
fort that will provide a subsidy of up 
to 80% to overhaul selected slum areas 
in 60 or 70 cities. A comprehensive 
attack, it is more than a mere brick- 
and-mortar program, concerning itself 
with such non-housing problems as 
schooling, unemployment, health and 
recreation. The plan was approved by 
the Senate last week, but faces a rough 
fight in the House—a possibility that 
the President clearly had in mind in 
publicly urging the Congress to action. 

Goaded by criticism of his urban 
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programs, Johnson announced on_ his 
tour further plans to establish neighbor- 
hood centers to serve slum dwellers, 
directed that the number of storefront 
legal offices in rundown areas be in- 
creased to protect tenants from rapa- 
cious landlords, and called for the crea- 
tion of a commission to undertake the 
first broad review of municipal codes, 
zones and taxation since 1931. All this 
—and much more that is needed—will 
cost money, and Lyndon Johnson may 
be indulging in just a little bit of rain 
dancing to make city dwellers feel bet- 
ter. This time, though, some rain had 
better fall. Otherwise, what New Jer- 
sey’s Senator Harrison Williams calls the 
“bonfire of urban discontent” could 
very well singe Johnson in 1968—or 
sooner. 


THE PRESIDENCY 
On the Trail 


More than sludge and cities was on 
Lyndon Johnson's mind as he went 
campaigning last week. He covered five 
states in three days and, as he told 
65,000 people in Buffalo's Niagara 
Square on his first stop, “before the 
leaves begin to turn brown, we'll be in 
many more, looking and listening, and 
even talking from time to time.” Even 
talking? Johnson did little else, deliv- 
ering eight full-dress speeches defending 
his record, exhorting Americans to sup- 
port him in Viet Nam, promising ever 
greater rewards from the Great Society. 

The tour, covering New York, Rhode 
Island, New Hampshire, Vermont and 
Maine and extending up to New Bruns- 
wick, took shape two weeks ago, when 
the President agreed to meet Canada’s 
Liberal Prime Minister Lester Pearson 
on Campobello Island in the Bay of 
Fundy for a cornerstone-laying cere- 
mony at the Franklin Delano Roosevelt 
International Park. Johnson saw a 
chance to pan some votes before meet- 
ing Pearson and, though his trip was 
solemnly billed as nonpolitical, his itin- 
erary carried him through five congres- 
sional districts where freshman Demo- 
crats are threatened. 

Firsthand Look. To lend the trip 
suitable nonpartisan trappings, the Pres- 
ident corralled three Republican Con- 
gressmen to join his party of 100, 
picked up others along the way. In 
Buffalo, he also met New York's Re- 
publican Governor Nelson Rockefeller, 
and they both took a look at sewage- 
contaminated water. In Syracuse, the 
crowd of 100,000 in Columbus Square 
listened to Johnson's review of the cit- 
ies’ plight, but really stirred only when 
New York's Senators Robert F. Ken- 
nedy and Jacob K. Javits arrived. Bob- 
by evoked shrieks, was still shaking 
hands as the President climbed back 
into his limousine, Johnson spent the 
night at the Nevele Country Club, a 
resort on the fringe of the Borscht Belt 
in the Catskills. 

Whizzing through New England next 
day, the President touched on every is- 
sue that promises to figure heavily in 


the fall elections except inflation, At 
the University of Rhode Island in 
Kingston, where he picked up a Doctor 
of Civil Laws degree (his 32nd hon- 
orary degree), it was civil rights. Be- 
fore the Navy League in Manchester, 
N.H., it was Viet Nam. The U.S. will 
stop bombing North Viet Nam, he said, 
if Hanoi quits sending troops south. 
But it is “the men in Hanoi,” he added, 
“who hold the passkey to peace.” At 
Battery Park in Burlington, Vt., with the 
crystal waters of Lake Champlain for a 
backdrop, his subject was conservation. 

Conference at Campobello. Johnson 
finally called it a day after a speech in 
Lewiston, Me., then boarded the North- 
ampton, a seaborne command post 
crammed with communications gear, in 
Portland for an overnight cruise. From 
the ship’s deck, he was to helicopter to 
meet Pearson at Campobello, F.D.R.’s 
summer retreat. Johnson and Pearson 
planned to confer privately for an hour, 
touching on such topics as the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization and Viet 
Nam, where Canada is one of three na- 
tions on the International Control Com- 
mission, then to lay the cornerstone for 
a reception center in front of the red 
house where F.D.R. summered. 

For Lyndon Johnson, who has prom- 
ised to stump in all 50 states before 
November, the dizzying trip was just 
the beginning of a long campaign trail. 
White House aides expect him to take 
off this week in the opposite direction, 
for Idaho and New Mexico. 


THE CONGRESS 


Summer Madness 

In the 28-year history of the House 
Un-American Activities Committee— 
more than a quarter-century filled with 
controversy, color and some pretty in- 
teresting characters—Washington had 
never seen anything quite like last 
week's hearing. It opened with the noisy 
appearance in «a House caucus room of 
a young man named Jerry Clyde Ru- 
bin, who wore a Revolutionary War 
uniform and clutched 300 copies of 
the Declaration of Independence while 
his woman lawyer screamed, “The po- 
lice are trying to take away my client's 
documents!” It never recovered from 
that tone-setter. From then until ad- 
journment at week's end, the hearing 
was marked by insults to the commit- 
lee, vain posturings, ejections by force, 
arrests and an often unholy din from 
the audience of 400, many of them 
hirsute Vietnik types. For sheer sum- 
mer madness, it set a standard that, 
hopefully, Washington will be hard put 
to duplicate. 

Quick Controversy. The hearing was 
called to gather information for a pend- 
ing bill that would make it a crime, 
punishable by up to 20 years in prison, 
to give, solicit or advocate the giving 
of material aid to “any hostile foreign 
power”’—North Viet Nam, for instance 
—or to impede the movements of U.S. 
military personnel and matériel. Some 
protest groups have collected funds to 
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buy medical supplies for Vietnamese 
Communists, and on a few occasions 
have attempted to block troop trains— 
acts that would be treasonable in war- 
time but are difficult to punish legally 
in peacetime. Chairman Joe Pool of 
Texas, sponsor of the bill, and his 
subcommittee colleagues summoned 
both the practitioners of these meth- 
ods and friendly witnesses to appear 
before them. 

The controversy began even before 
the hearing. The American Civil Liber- 
ties Union, which supplied a half-dozen 
lawyers to represent twelve hostile wit- 
nesses, brought suit in Federal Court 
to prevent the questioning of witnesses 
on constitutional grounds. The A.C.L.U 
charged, even before the hearing 
opened, that it would exert “an imme- 
diate and irreparable chilling effect” on 
the witnesses’ rights under the First 
Amendment. A longtime challenger of 
the committee, the A.C.L.U. did not 





JOE POOL 
Decorum sacrificed. 


really have much hope of stopping the 
hearing. But, to nearly everyone's as- 
tonishment, District Court Judge How- 
ard Corcoran granted a temporary re- 
straining order to allow a three-judge 
appeals panel to deal with the consti- 
tutional question. Corcoran’s action was 
unprecedented—no judge had ever be- 
fore enjoined a congressional commit- 
tee hearing—and it brought a roar of 
protest from Congressmen. Just be- 
fore the hearing was to open, a three- 
judge panel, including Corcoran him- 
self, dissolved the injunction and put 
off the constitutional question for fu- 
ture deliberation, 

No Persecuted Mien. When the wit- 
nesses and lawyers began showing up 
in the hearing room, it quickly became 
obvious that they had little resemblance 
to those accused in years past of sub- 
versive deeds and associations. Far 
from having a furtive or persecuted 
mien, the members of “the New Left,” 
most of them in their 20s, aggressively 
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badgered both the subcommittee and 
friendly witnesses. Rather than answer 
unpleasant questions with silence—or 
take the Fifth Amendment—they used 
them as springboards for more protest. 
Three of the witnesses, to the subcom- 
mittee’s surprise, openly confessed that 
they were Communists or “Marxist- 
Leninist,” and one declared that he was 
“proud” to say that he had collected 
money “for the victims of U.S. ag- 
gression in North Viet Nam.” Some 
of the testimony concerned a far-out 
Manhattan school called the Free Uni- 


versity of New York, whose arcane 
course titles include “The Search for 
Authentic Sexual Experience,” “Hal- 


lucinogenic Drugs” and “Anti-Authori- 
tarian Anthropology.” 

Rarely has a congressional committee 
been subjected to such abuse. One wit- 
ness insisted on referring to Chairman 
Pool as “Joe-Joe,” and another called 
the pending bill “the cesspool bill,” de- 
claring: “It seems to me that Mr. Pool 
is rather a fool.” Phillip Luce, a friendly 
witness who last year deserted the Pro- 
gressive Labor Party, was constantly 
called “a fink” by both the witnesses and 
the audience. One witness refused to 
answer a question on the ground that 
the committee was “a racist committee,” 
and another stated: “I will not answer 
that question on grounds it nauseates me 
and I might vomit all over the table.” 
Several witnesses referred to the hearing 
as “a farce,” an “inquisition” and a 
“kangaroo court,” and one went so far 
as to call its members “cowards” and 
“traitors.” 

Yelling & Screaming. Thus provoked, 
Chairman Pool and the subcommittee 
ran out of patience, and in the process 
further sacrificed decorum and good 
judgment. Pool pounded his gavel heat- 
edly, ordered witnesses and spectators 
removed bodily. By week's end, more 
than 50 people had been shoved, carried 
and otherwise escorted out; 54 persons, 
including some who were outside the 
hearing chamber, were arrested. The 
eviction that caused the biggest storm 
was that of New York A.C.L.U. Lawyer 
Arthur Kinoy, who obstreperously pro- 
tested testimony concerning one of his 
clients, ignored several requests to be 
seated and finally had to be carried out, 
yelling and screaming, by U.S. marshals. 
He was arrested and booked for dis- 
orderly conduct, and was later con- 
victed in General Sessions Court and 
given a $50 suspended fine. After his 
eviction, the other lawyers walked out, 
deciding to boycott the hearings. 

If both the witnesses and the com- 
mittee contributed to the confusion, the 
lawyers certainly compounded it. From 
the outset they violated the committee's 
written rules, which state that a lawyer 
may only advise his client. Some of the 
lawyers referred to the committee ses- 
sion as a “court,” seeming to assume 
that they had all the rights that they do 
in court, such as objection, questioning 
and cross-examination. Several chal- 
lenged the committee loudly, tried to 
make speeches, outshouted the chair- 
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RUBIN & LAWYER 
Statement unstated. 


man and cut into testimony. In a court 
of law, most of them would have been 
evicted for their conduct. 

No Laurels. Virtually no one came 
out of the hearings with enhanced repu- 
tation, and the week’s sessions, by and 
large, produced very little that was new 
about the New Left. Chairman Pool re- 
cessed the hearings somewhat earlier 
than expected in hopes that the Vietnik 
witnesses and their claque would get 
into their chartered buses and leave 
Washington without further fuss. Just 
before adjournment, a voice from the 
audience began to cry: “I object! I ob- 
ject! I object!” It was Jerry Rubin, the 
man in Revolutionary War uniform, 
who, in all the furor, had never got a 
chance to testify. But, as he was hustled 
from the room by marshals, he once 
again had his picture taken. 





LAWYER KINOY IN TOW 
Objection overruled. 
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New Deal for Drivers 


As it revs up its assembly lines for 
the 1967 cars, the U.S. auto industry 
knows that things will never be quite 
the same again. After months of con- 
gressional hearings and debates that 
emphasized the 49,000 people killed 
and 1,800,000 injured last year on U 
highways, the House last week unani- 
mously passed an automobile-safety 
bill. Calling for a judicious combina- 
tion of persuasion and pressure, it gives 
the Secretary of Commerce the right to 
require the industry to meet certain 
safety standards in its new cars. 

Almost a Relief. In anticipation of 
the bill, in fact, the industry has already 
begun to put many safety features into 
its cars as standard equipment. All 1967 
models will have steering columns that 
telescope forward on impact, dual brak- 
ing systems to stop a car if a single set 
fails and anchorages for front-seat 
shoulder harnesses. Other improvements 
will come along later, based largely on 
the 26 safety features that manufac- 
turers must build into cars that they 
sell to the Government. Because it 
takes Detroit a year or more to alter 
designs, some changes will not show up 
until the 1968 models. To demonstrate 
what can be done. New York State is 
spending $5 million to build and test a 
“safety car”: its designers are convinced 
that they can halve injuries caused by 
a forward crash at an impact speed of 
50 m.p.h.—roughly 75% of the acci- 
dents that maim or kill. 

The safety bill, similar to a measure 
approved earlier by the Senate, came 
almost as a relief to automakers, whose 
1966 sales have been hurt by the bad 
publicity set off by the safety crusade 
of Lawyer-Writer Ralph Nader, De- 
troit’s spokesman on safety, Ford Vice 
President John S. Bugas, watched the 
voting from the House gallery, called 
the bill “another move” that automakers 
could support. Even Nader was not en- 
tirely dissatisfied. Though he estimated 
that it will be 1973 before the bill's real 
impact will be felt, he allowed that the 
bill “enables us to begin.” The bill has 
no criminal penalties but stipulates civil 
penalties of $1,000 for every car sold 
that is not suitably cquipped, up to a 
maximum of $400,000. Used cars, 
trucks and buses, exempted by the Sen- 
ate, are included in its provisions. 

Automatic Forfeit. Congress also 
heeded Detroit's pleas that it takes a 
human behind the wheel to turn a car 
into a misguided missile. A highway- 
safety bill, approved 317 to 3 by the 
House, offers $270 million over three 
years—$140 million less than a Senate 
version—as an incentive to states to 
tighten safety codes and to improve 
driver training, testing and inspection of 
vehicles and highway design. The House 
also decreed that states that do not set 
up an approved road-safety program by 
Jan. 1, 1968 will forfeit 10% of the 
federal aid that they receive for high- 
ways under other laws. 
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RESERVIST IN TRAINING AT FORT BRAGG, N.C. 
Not just a system—a just system. 


ARMED FORCES 
The Draft Debate 


For months, as the number of draft- 
ees in Viet Nam has swelled to more 
than 65,000, complaints have risen in 
the U.S. about unfairness in the system 
by which young men are selected for, 
or exempted from, military service, 
There is considerable grumbling about 
the fact that local draft boards, under 
the current system, tend to induct poor 
boys, Negroes and school dropouts, 
while sparing richer or brainier young- 
sters. Many Americans feel uneasy— 
and the draftee may feel downright 
angry—that the 971,000 active reserv- 
ists and National Guardsmen are ex- 
empted from extended military service 
for the price of a brief training period 
and periodic home drills. Last week 
both the President and Congress took 
note, in different ways, of the rising dis- 
satisfaction with the draft—which, the 
Defense Department announced, will be 
boosted for the month of October to a 
peacetime record of 46,200 men. 

Unwanted Power. The Senate zeroed 
in on the reserves. “We can’t permit 
the six-month — reserve-training — pro- 
gram,” said Missouri's Stuart Syming- 
ton, “to become an umbrella for avoid- 
ing active service.” Georgia’s Senator 
Richard B. Russell, prestigious Demo- 
cratic chairman of the Senate Armed 
Services Committee, and Massachu- 
setts’ Republican Senator Leverett Sal- 
tonstall sponsored an amendment to 
the record $58.2 billion defense budget 
giving the President authority to call 
individual reservists to active duty tor 
as long as two years. The Senate voted, 
66 to 21, to adopt the amendment, 
which exempts men who served in 
World War II or Korea or who have 
already put in two years’ active duty. 

The amendment stands a good chance 
of adoption in the House as well, but 
it gives the President a power that 


neither he nor Defense Secretary Mc- 
Namara particularly wants. Though he 
already has the authority to mobilize 
entire units by declaring an emergency, 
Johnson has refrained from using it, not 
only because it is an election year but 
because he and McNamara feel that 
the men are not yet needed. 

Shortage of Facilities. Nonetheless, 
the inequities of the draft are clearly 
on his mind. At a gathering of 14,000 
young students of government in Wash- 
ington, he suggested that “student lead- 
ers and young citizens” should have a 
voice in writing a new draft law, dis- 
closed that his recently appointed Pres- 
idential Advisory Commission on Se- 
lective Service has orders to ask “some 
fresh, hard questions.” One question, 
on which the committee is to report by 
Jan. 1: whether young Americans can 
be given the alternative of serving their 
country as civilians without dangerously 
thinning the armed forces. Said the 
President: “We are not interested in 
just a system. What we want and need 
is a just system.” 

Among the draft reforms that have 
already been suggested is universal con- 
scription or a call-up by lottery, both 
of which will certainly be considered 
by the committee. Any just system is 
bound to affect the status of the roughly 
500,000 young men who now go 
through “weekend soldiering” as reserv- 
ists. If they can get an outfit to accept 
them, they may train for as little as 
16 weeks on active duty, then attend 
weekly drills and an annual 17 days at 
camp for six years. Because of a lack 
of sufficient facilities, only 310,300 
of the Army’s 672,000 National Guards- 
men and reservists have completed their 
basic training, and 133,000 Army re- 
servists have not even begun to train. 
In any general call-up, such men would 
hardly be as valuable as the draftee, 
who is transformed from civilian to 
soldier by months of tough training. 
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THE ADMINISTRATION 
What the Doctor Ordered 


Before Medicare took effect on July 1, 
there were dire predictions of imminent 
chaos. Every oldster with a hangnail or 
bellyache would demand a hospital bed, 
pushing admissions beyond capacity. 
Thousands of hospitals would fail to 
meet federal standards and thus be un- 
able to serve Medicare patients. Gener- 
al administration of a plan covering 
19.1 million persons could easily break 
down. In the first eight weeks of the 
program, Medicare has had its prob- 
lems, but they have been surprisingly 
few and far less serious than expected, 

Widespread Confusion. Last week, as 
teams of expert observers toured the 
U.S. and regional offices filed their re- 


ports, Social Security Commissioner 
Robert M. Ball announced that “fore- 


casts of a rush to hospitals by people 65 
and over have not materialized.” Ad- 
missions have risen only about 3% , and 
occupancy is generally below capacity. 
Of the nation’s 8,200 hospitals, 
6,600 have been approved to par- 
ticipate in Medicare; the insti- 
tutions already accepted contain 
96% of the general hospital beds 
in the U.S. As for general ad- 
ministration, 700,000 “start of 
care” notices were received in 
the first six weeks, and the initial 
payments of bills to both hos- 
pitals and physicians were made 
by July 11, No serious break- 
downs have yet been detected. 


One widespread problem is 
considerable confusion among 
beneficiaries as to just what 


Medicare covers. Many are dis- 
appointed to learn that they must 
sull pay the first $40 of hospital 
bills, for instance, and that Medi- 
care does not provide such items 
as eyeglasses. Some patients over 
65 are also finding their gross 
doctor bills going up, even while 
the net cost to them may fall. A 
New York Times survey last 
week indicated that physicians ac- 
customed to charging reduced 
fees to care for older patients of 
limited means are now asking 
their regular rates. Under the optional 
Part B of Medicare, subscribed to by 
more than 17 million persons, 80% of 
doctors’ bills after the first $50 are paid 
by the Government. Medicare is also 
expected to raise further the already 
spiraling cost of medical care—espe- 
cially in hospitals—by increasing the 
demand for services and thus increas- 
ing the competition for medical per- 
sonnel already in short supply. 

Open Drain. The rise in doctors’ fees 
and hospital costs comes as no surprise 
to the Government, which considered 
both more or less inevitable. What has 
been a shock, though, is the way a less 
prominent medical program has worked 
out: a system called Medicaid, which 
was set up by Title 19 of last year's 
Social Security Act. While Medicare 
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covers persons over 65 through the so- 
cial-security system, Medicaid is a fed- 
eral-state-local venture to help the “med- 
ically indigent” regardless of age. States 
wishing to participate were to establish 
phased programs, with each state de- 
fining its own standards of indigence. 


Already, 19 states have started pro- 
grams and several more are preparing 
them. Some are being far more liberal 
in their eligibility rules than anyone had 
predicted. The original estimate by the 
Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare of first-year federal cost has al- 
ready nearly doubled to $500 million— 
and $700 million may be closer to the 
facts. As more states sign up, of course, 
the cost will rise well into the billions, 
Astonished Congressmen are begin- 
ning to realize that they have created 
what amounts to an open-end drain on 
the federal treasury, and are now con- 
sidering passing economizing amend- 
ments. But the most difficult trick in 
Government is to take back a_bene- 


fit once it has been granted. 





PETER A. JULEY & COURTESY Guy RUTHERFURD 


MRS. RUTHERFURD BY SHOUMATOFF 
A parked car in Arlington. 


HISTORICAL NOTES 
F.D.R. & Lucy (Contd.) 


The romance between Franklin D. 
Roosevelt and Lucy Mercer continued 
to be the talk of Washington. Since 
Jonathan Daniels revealed the 30-year 
romance of the President and his wife's 
onetime social secretary in The Time 
Between the Wars, additional details, 
waves of remembrances and a good 
deal of gossip have kept the story alive. 
> Columnist Drew Pearson, who was 
close to F.D.R.’s White House, report- 
ed that Eleanor Roosevelt chanced to 
discover the romance “when, driving 
through Virginia, she saw her husband 
and Lucy in a parked car”—apparently 
in Arlington, roughly where the Penta- 
gon now stands, in an area popular dur- 





ing World War I both for horseback 
riding and as a trysting spot. 

>» At her Beverly Farms home in Mas- 
sachusetts, Lucy's daughter and only 
child, Mrs. Robert W. Knowles, re- 
vealed that her mother and father, So- 
cialite Winthrop Rutherfurd, were wed 
in 1920 in a simple Roman Catholic 
ceremony in a private home, the un- 
usual location being permitted because 
one of Widower Rutherfurd’s five chil- 
dren by his previous marriage had re- 
cently died. Lucy, her daughter said, 
was a devout Catholic, a fact that, to- 
gether with F.D.R.’s political ambitions, 
is said to have kept her and F.D.R. 
from marrying. After Lucy's marriage, 
Mrs. Knowles added, she and F.D.R. 
“saw each other perhaps once a year.” 

> Many recalled the secret visit that 
F.D.R. paid Lucy Rutherfurd at her 
1,500-acre estate in Allamuchy, N.J., 
in September 1944, six months after 
the death of her husband. Detouring 
on a trip from Washington to Hyde 
Park, F.D.R.’s private train pulled into 
Allamuchy around 2:30 a.m. At 
mid-morning he was lifted off in 
his wheelchair, visited with Mrs. 
Rutherfurd until 5:30 p.m. State 
Trooper Joseph J. Skelly, now 
55, recalled that F.D.R., then 
campaigning for his fourth term, 
“looked very drawn.” 

> Although Lucy was with Roo- 
sevelt on the day he died in 
April 1945, at Warm Springs, 
Ga., the reports of the visit indi- 
cate that both she and Mrs. Eliz- 
abeth Shoumatoff, an artist who 
was doing a water-color portrait 
of F.D.R. (and who had _ previ- 
ously painted Lucy), left the 
house as soon as F.D.R. was 
stricken, and went to Aiken, S.C. 
They were not present when he 
died. 

> Lucy’s close friend, Mrs. Eu- 
lalie Salley, 82, of Aiken, who 
recently said that Roosevelt’ was 
in love with Lucy, but termed 
“ridiculous” the hint of some- 
thing scandalous in the relation- 
ship, had, if not the last word, 
at least the most powerful one. 
“I have had dozens of reporters 
descend on me since this thing came 
up,” said Mrs. Salley, “and I have had 
the pleasure of telling each of them 
that Jonathan Daniels is a skunk.” 


AVIATION 
Too Close for Safety 


It took just three seconds last June 
for the U.S. to lose two ace test pilots 
and more than $700 million worth of 
aircraft when the Air Force’s XB-70 
Valkyrie, a supersonic flying laboratory, 
collided in mid-air with an F-104 Star- 
fighter over the Mojave Desert. The 
crash occurred during a flight arranged 
for General Electric, maker of the Val- 
kyrie’s YJ-93 engines. G.E. got Air 
Force officers to approve a_ photo- 
shooting session in which the XB-70 
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flew in close formation with four other 
planes, all G.E.-powered. 

Last week the Air Force issued a re- 
port on the tragedy. Its findings: NASA 
Test Pilot Joseph A. Walker, whose 
formation flying was rusty, inadvertent- 
ly allowed the Starfighter he was pilot- 
ing to drift into the air vortex swirling 
around the Valkyrie’s drooping wing- 
tip. From that moment, a crash was 
inevitable. Trapped in the raging eddies, 
the fighter brushed its tail plane against 
the Valkyrie’s wingtip, then pitched up 
and rolled onto its back, shearing off 
one of the XB-70's twin rudders as it 
went. Both planes then plunged, out of 
control, to earth. 

The formation flight should never 
have been permitted, said Air Force 
Secretary Harold Brown. In the first 
place, it was “of questionable propric- 
ty” because it violated a Defense De- 
partment directive that all requests for 
Air Force assistance in taking com- 
mercial or advertising pictures must be 
cleared at a high level. Moreover, the 
XB-70 was such a highly valuable plane 
that it should never have been placed 
in such a potentially dangerous situa- 
tion, Brown singled out for blame the 
officers who authorized the picture- 
taking mission. He relieved Colonel Al- 
bert M. Cate from his job as deputy 
for systems testing at California’s Ed- 
wards Air Force Base and reprimanded 
two other colonels; all of them had 
unaccountably ignored orders to clear 
all such flights with their top superiors. 


CRIME 
The Iniquitous Depths 


“I have been sentencing people for 
27 years,” Judge Irving Bén Cooper 
told the defendant in Manhattan's Fed- 
eral Court, “and it has been a long time 
since I have come upon a case that was 
so revolting as your case, I think you 
are so steeped in filth that as I read the 
report I cringed, and my flesh crept as 
I read the depth of iniquity to which 
you have allowed yourself to sink.” 

What prompted that condemnation 
from Judge Cooper—together with a 
five-year prison sentence and a $10,000 
fine—was Defendant John Fellebaum’s 
part in a nationwide extortion ring that 
has turned blackmail of homosexuals 
into a lucrative, cruelly efficient busi- 
ness, Though the full dimensions of the 
ring are still not Known, 15 members 
have been arrested over the past year, 
and eight of them, including Fellebaum, 
have pleaded guilty. The ring’s victims 
—many of them prominent in enter- 
tainment, business, education and Gov- 
ernment—have numbered perhaps 
1,000, and their total payoff is  esti- 
mated to run as high as $2,000,000, 

"Chickens'’ & ‘Shakemen." The 
ring’s chief method of operation was 
as simple as it was effective. A decoy— 
the part played by Fellebaum, 27, an 
ex-weight lifter—would pick up a vic- 
tim, usually in a bar, take him to a 
hotel room and engage in a homosexu- 
al act. The decoy, called a “chicken,” 
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would then steal or take by force the 
victim's credit cards and identification, 
and give them to the ring’s “shakemen.” 
Days. weeks, or even months later, the 
shakemen, posing as police officers. 
would visit the victim. They would tell 
him that the chicken had been arrested 
for homosexual acts and had named 
the victim as one of his partners. The 
whole thing could be hushed up, they 
would add, with money. 

Most victims paid, surrendering any- 
where from $500 to $50,000, depend- 
ing on what the extortioners had the 
temerity to ask. One wealthy Midwest- 
ern schoolteacher coughed up $120,- 
000 over a four-year period. For those 
who would not pay, the gang was quite 
ready to carry out its threat of expo- 
sure. The marriage of one victim who 
refused to be intimidated was wrecked 
when the gang informed his wife; an 
Army officer committed suicide rather 
than submit to pressure. One alleged 
shakeman awaiting trial, a former Chi- 
cago detective, had authentic Chicago 
police badges, arrest warrants, and even 
extradition papers in his possession when 
the FBI arrested him in June. Yet toy- 
store badges could be, and sometimes 
were, used just as effectively as real 
badges. Apparently the victims were so 
racked by feelings of guilt that few of 
them had enough self-possession to 
challenge the blackmailers. 


NEW YORK 
One of the Boys 


As the most influential Democrat in 
New York State, widely touted by his 
friends as a future presidential candi- 
date and garlanded for his victory in a 
hot primary fight in New York City two 
months ago (Time, July 8), Senator 
Robert Kennedy naturally could expect 
to have the decisive voice in picking his 
party’s gubernatorial candidate _ this 
year. Last week Kennedy discovered 
that this time around, at least, he would 
be no kingmaker. In fact, Bobby had to 
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FRANK O’CONNOR 
Who came to whose table? 





settle for the man he wanted Ieast: a 
seasoned, big-city Irishman named 
Frank O'Connor who knows all the 
machine-made political tricks that Bob- 
by learned up in Boston. 

Kennedy might have made things 
easier on himself early in the year by 
embracing O'Connor, who as New 
York City council president was al- 
ready the leading aspirant for the nom- 
ination. Instead, he shopped around for 
a man who would be both personally 
loyal to him and possessed of the New 
Frontier stamp. He finally settled on 
Eugene Nickerson, 48, a smooth, hand- 
some type who is county executive in 
suburban Nassau. But Kennedy declined 
to fight openly for Nickerson. While 
Bobby waited in vain for Nickerson or 
someone else acceptable to him to gain 
momentum, O'Connor worked hard 
and successfully rounding up delegates 
for next month's state convention. 

Last week Nickerson withdrew from 
the contest, and Kennedy invited 
O'Connor down to his McLean, Va., 
home for breakfast and a chat. In a 
sense, Kennedy was also coming to 
O'Connor's table. He pledged precon- 
vention neutrality, which was all that 
O’Connor needed for the virtual assur- 
ance that he would get the nomination 
to oppose Governor Nelson Rockefel- 
ler’s bid for a third term. 

Mistaken Identity. A member of the 
noncerebral. one-of-the-boys school of 
politics, O'Connor, 56, is a_ smiling, 
pleasant fellow with wiry good looks 
and a wholesome family life (one wife, 
three sons). Born in New York City of 
immigrant parents, he worked his way 
through college (Niagara University) 
and law school as a lifeguard and mer- 
chant seaman. As a lawyer, he got some 
national attention for his conscientious 
—and ultimately successful—defense of 
Christopher Balestrero, a musician who 
was the victim of a mistaken-identity 
arrest, 

O'Connor then won three terms in 
the state senate, where his record 
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tended toward conservatism. He has 
changed his views considerably since 
then, now makes a big point of his lib- 
eralism. In ten years as Queens County 
district attorney, he established a solid 
but unexceptional reputation, staking 
out a claim to progressive principles. 
He was the only New York district 
attorney to Oppose capital punishment. 
Last year he wanted to run for mayor 
but had to settle for the city council 
presidency nomination. The machine's 
candidate for mayor, Abraham Beame, 
lost to Republican John Lindsay, but 
O'Connor's vote topped Lindsay's by 
210,000. The council presidency is a 
post of litth power or responsibility, 
and O'Connor has had ample time to 
pursue the governorship. 

Unmelted Pot. In the process, O'Con- 
nor has cemented one political alliance, 
but failed to overcome an old enmity. 
The friendship is with Hubert Hum- 
phrey—which partially explains Ken- 
nedy’s coolness. Said a Humphrey aide 
in Washington last week: “A lot of 
close Humphrey friends are in the 
O'Connor organization, The Vice Presi- 
dent has been helpful in many ways.” 
One of the ways in which Humphrey 
tried to help was to appeal to the Lib- 
eral Party to give O'Connor its nomina- 
tion, which normally goes to Demo- 
cratic candidates in state-wide elections 
and can be worth as much as 300,000 
votes. But the Liberals are determined 
to run their own slate. 

Last week one Liberal leader seized 
on a quotation attributed to Roman 
Catholic O'Connor to accuse him of in- 
jecting religious and ethnic considera- 
tions into the campaign. In the not quite 
melted pot of New York politics, any 
political group, Liberals included, must 
pay heed to such considerations. O’Con- 
nor threw that gauntlet back into the 
Liberals’ face by jokingly discussing his 
yet-to-be-found running mates. “What 
I'm looking for,” said he, “is an upstate 
Protestant woman who is part Italian 
and part Negro,” 


RHODE ISLAND 
The Colonel & the Senator 


“Senator Pell is a real smoothie, all 
right,” said a Newport matron, “but 
this colonel is really dragging him up 
and down over the coals.” The colo- 
nel in question is Lieut. Colonel 
Briggs, U.S.A. (ret.), a brisk-mannered, 
parade-ground-voiced old campaigner 
who is gunning for the Rhode Island 
Senate seat of Democrat Claiborne Pell. 
Colonel Briggs—who was known to the 
troops as “Old Poker Face” during the 
war—is the choice of Republican Gov- 
ernor John Chafee and the G.O.P. state 
central committee, and is thus the 
strong favorite to win the Republican 
primary next month. Confident of this, 
the colonel last week officially opened 
the campaign with all sights trained on 
Claiborne Pell and November. 

Steady Blue Eyes. Senator Pell will 
need every bit of his suavity to answer 
the challenge—for the colonel is a lady, 
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TED POLUMSAUM 


BRIGGS CAMPAIGNING IN SUPERMARKET 
Man the lifeboats, men! 


She is, in fact, Lieut. Colonel Ruth 
Briggs, 55, a much-bemedaled, widely 
experienced veteran of 20 years in the 
WACs, who was enticed out of retire- 
ment by Governor Chafee to take a 
crack at Socialite Pell, 47. Colonel 
Briggs, her hair swept back from the 
forehead and braided on top as it has 
been for the past 20 years, has been 
lambasting Pell for weeks, touring fac- 
tories and stores with a firm handshake, 
steady blue eyes and a brisk “I'm Colo- 
nel Briggs running for the U.S. Senate 
and I hope you will help me in Novem- 
ber.” A Barrington fisherman summa- 
rized the surprise of many who are ap- 
proached by the colonel: “I heard about 
this colonel, but I didn’t know she was 
no dame.” 

Partially because she is not yet wide- 
ly Known, no one gives Colonel Briggs 
much of a chance to unseat Claiborne 
Pell. Still, some pretty unusual things 
have happened to Ruth Briggs in 
her career—and could happen again. 
Among the first WACs to be sent over- 
seas, she quickly found herself in charge 
of a packed lifeboat after her ship was 
torpedoed in the Mediterranean—and 
the senior British officer in the lifeboat 
became seasick. “Being a Rhode Is- 
lander,” she explains, “I've been around 
small boats all my life.” 

As a member of General Bedell 
Smith’s staff in North Africa, Colonel 
Briggs helped arrange the Casablanca 
conference. She was lent to the State 
Department for a London assignment 
after the war, went on to Moscow as 
part of Ambassador Bedell Smith's 
staff, and in 1948 was appointed vice 
consul in Belgrade. After sending her 
to school for four years to become a 
Russian specialist, the Army put her 
in the Pentagon as chief of its East- 
ern European branch of intelligence; in 
1961 she was sent to France as chief 
of the Armed Forces Soviet intelligence 
section. She has a chestful of medals 





and citations, and she insists on being 
called colonel—the highest rank a wom- 
an can reach. Says she: “I’ve earned it.” 

Barrage of Barbs. The colonel is a 
charming and good-humored woman 
who insists that the campaign poses 
two major issues for Rhode Islanders: 
“What's happening to their sons and 
what's happening to their dollars.” She 
feels that the U.S. should put more 
effort into winning the Viet Nam war 
more quickly (“I'm not as scared of 
China as some people are”), calls for 
more steps to stop inflation. Moreover, 
she seems able to throw a continuous 
barrage of barbs at Claiborne Pell, 
whom she calls a “curlyheaded croquet 
player from Newport.” Referring to 
Pell’s good looks, she says: “I concede 
that if the election were on the basis 
of looks, I would lose. My campaign 
managers wanted me to do something 
with my hair, lose 20 lbs. and put some 
sex appeal into the campaign; but my 
reaction is it’s too darn late.” She also 
twits the New York-born Pell for his 
money (“It's axiomatic that if you want 
to take good care of your money, you 
should not elect a man who has in- 
herited money or married it”), and 
criticizes him for what she calls a vac- 
illating stand on Viet Nam (“The only 
way you can win a war is to be willing 
to fight it”). 

Though she plans to wage a man-to- 
man battle with Claiborne Pell, who so 
far has kept a discreet silence, Colonel 
Briggs also has the little extras of her 
sex going for her. When a woman in 
a store, mistaking the colonel for a 
supervisor, asked, “Do you have a lem- 
on squeezer?” Colonel Briggs quickly 
introduced herself, said: “I have two, 
and if you can’t find one I'll be glad 
to send you one of mine.” And, though 
the colonel has promised to stick to the 
issues, She is woman enough to admit 
that she cannot promise not to be “snide 
from time to time.” 
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RED CHINA 


The Dear Comrade 

For the hapless Chinese people 
caught in Mao Tse-tung’s Great Pro- 
letarian Cultural Revolution, there was 
no sign of relief from the political con- 
vulsions that gripped the nation. If any- 
thing, the purge was likely to grow more 
intensive. A new list of the top lead- 
ers announced by Radio Peking signaled 
ihe downfall of some, the rise of others. 
The highest riser: Defense Minister Lin 
Piao, 59. 

Fittingly, Lin Piao’s anointment as 
heir apparent to aging (72) Chairman 
Mao came at a vast pep rally for the 
cultural revolution. Foreign diplomats 
and journalists were not permitted to 
attend, but they could watch on televi- 


“black anti-party, anti-Socialist line that 
runs counter to Mao’s thought.” In 
fact, Mao earlier this month commis- 
sioned Lin to use the army to turn all 
China into a “revolutionary school” and 
every Chinese into a soldier. 

In last week’s speech, Lin praised 
Communism’s power “for remolding the 
very souls of the people,” and exhorted 
Red China “to strike down all bour- 
geois royalists, Oppose all actions to 
suppress the revolution, and strike down 
all monsters and demons.” Following 
Lin to the rostrum, Premier Chou 
En-lai, who retained his No. 3 position 
in the hierarchy, declared: “We must 
respond to the call of Comrade Lin 
Piao to apply Chairman Mao’s works 
in a living way.” 

Lin clearly possesses the revolution- 





MAO & LIN PIAO AT GATE OF HEAVENLY PEACE 
Unlikely to solve the problems. 


sion as 1,000,000 demonstrators carry- 
ing Red banners and pictures of Mao 
marched past Peking’s Gate of Heaven- 
ly Peace. There, in the words of the of- 
ficial news agency, stood Lin, “shoulder 
to shoulder” with Mao, smiling and 
waving to the crowd. 

Mao greeted Lin as “dear comrade,” 
and when time came for speeches it 
was Lin, not Mao, who did the talking. 
As an added endorsement Mao, who 
regularly wears civilian clothes, turned 
out in a soldier's uniform identical to 
Lin's. Later, when the official list of 
dignitaries present at the rally was pub- 
lished, Lin's name appeared just under 
Mao's. Red China's longtime No. 2 
man, Theoretician Liu Shao-chi, 68, 
was in seventh place. 

Down with Demons. Lin rode to the 
threshold of power on the purge. It 
was Lin’s army newspaper that ten 
months ago heralded the nation’s return 
to a stern revolutionary discipline by 
calling for a campaign against the 
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ary purity and zeal that Mao values 
so highly. The son of a small factory 
owner in central China, the new No. 
2 man attended Canton’s famed Wham- 
poa Military Academy, whose director 
was Chiang Kai-shek. Young Lin, how- 
ever, was apparently more influenced 
by one of his tutors, Chou En-lai. A 
colonel at 22 in the Kuomintang army, 
Lin defected to the Communists and 
later commanded the famed First Red 
Army group on the Long March to the 
shelter of Mao’s redoubt in the remote 
caves of Yenan. 

A member of the Politburo’s power- 
ful Standing Committee since 1958, Lin 
in recent years has become Red China's 
leading Mao-based military strategist. 
His treatise, “Long Live the Victory of 
People’s War,” which was published last 
year, evoked startled interest in both 
Communist and non-Communist camps, 
Its thesis: that the poor nations of the 
world will isolate and overthrow the 
rich nations, just as China's peasants 


isolated and overthrew China's cities. 

The Great Proletarian Cultural Rev- 
olution was the product of desperation 
and is unlikely to solve Red China's 
problems of backward industries and a 
famine-prone agricultural system. It 
seems incredible that Mao might have 
forgotten so soon, but the last time Red 
China tried a Great Leap Forward, it 
set the country back a full ten years, 


JAPAN 
Word from an Expert 


The bleak future of China drew 
comment last week from a_ distin- 
guished scholar who for five years has 
been stationed at Mao's doorstep: U.S 
Ambassador to Japan Edwin O. Rei- 
schauer. Retiring from his post last 
week, the 55-year-old Tokyo-born Har- 
vard professor, who has studied in Chi- 
na and written about the country, took 
the occasion to offer his own assess- 
ment of trends on the mainland. 

Speaking to the Tokyo press, Rei- 
schauer described Mao's mainland as 
“fundamentally a weak and backward 
country.” contended that Peking’s real 
power is too often exaggerated. In com- 
ing decades, he predicted. it will be in- 
dustrialized and democratic Japan—not 
China—that will be the source of “in- 
spiration™ to other Asian lands. Added 
Reischauer: “Communist China's in- 
fluence is an influence by fear. | am 
certain that Japan's positive influence 
will prove infinitely more important.” 
In fact, he suggested, “in the long run 
Communist China will be one of the 
countries influenced by Japan.” 

In any case, he forecast, “ten years 
from now there will be far less fear of 
Communist China's military power than 
today. A country of 700 million can 
squeeze a large military establishment 
out of even a low-level economy, but 
China cannot conceivably approach the 
military power of the United States 
and the Soviet Union.” 

“Natural Partners.’ What seemed to 
concern the ambassador most was Ja- 
pan’s attitude toward U.S. efforts to 
counter Communism in Viet Nam. Said 
Reischauer: “This is not a war started 
by us, but by those who believe in world 
revolution and direct violence. We are 
being much truer to ideals that the 
Japanese people profess than you are 
yourselves. | don’t know why Japanese 
indignation is not turned toward Hanoi. 
Why is it turned toward us?” 

In the long run, Reischauer sug- 
gested, relations between the U.S. and 
Japan, despite “cultural differences,” 
may some day be as intimate as those 
between the U.S. and Britain. As “the 
only two great industrial nations facing 
the Pacific side of the world” the U.S. 
and Japan are “natural and essential 
partners.” 

In a rare eulogy, a spokesman for 
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REISCHAUER AT PRESS CONFERENCE 
As intimate as the U.S. and Britain. 


the Japanese press rose to thank Rei- 
schauer for “frankness and coopera- 
tion.” Wrote Shigeharu Matsumoto, one 
of the country’s leading political com- 
mentators: “No other ambassador ever 
accredited to Tokyo will be missed 
here as sincerely. He was a very spe- 
cial ambassador.” 


SOUTH VIET NAM 
One for the Diggers 


Until last week, Australia’s contingent 
in Viet Nam had accounted for only 
187 enemy dead. Countless forays had 
produced countless failures to kill the 
Viet Cong, and there were those who 
suggested that the “diggers” were too 
cautious to close with the enemy. It was 
hardly that way last week. 

Sweeping through a French-run rub- 
ber plantation called Binh Ba, 42 miles 
southeast of Saigon, looking for an ene- 
my force that had mortared the Aus- 
sies’ main headquarters, a 150-man com- 
pany of the Royal Australian Regi- 
ment’s 6th Battalion stumbled onto an 
estimated two Viet Cong battalions. In 
the first withering exchange of gunfire, 
all twelve men of the Australian leading 
group were killed or wounded. As a tor- 
rential rain began to fall, the Commu- 
nists sought to tighten a noose around 
the Aussie company, charged in human- 
wave attacks that were repeatedly 
beaten back. The fighting was so intense 
that the Aussies almost ran out of am- 
munition, and their helicopters braved 
heavy ground fire and blinding rain to 
airlift more into the front line. 

Muffled by the deafening downpour, 
a company of Australian reinforcements 
in armored personnel carriers crept over 
surrounding hills undetected by the V.C., 
opened up with .50-cal. machine guns, 
cutting down 25 Reds with the first vol- 
ley. Then Australian, New Zealand and 
US. artillery found the range. When the 
smoke cleared, the Communists were in 
full flight, and 220 Viet Cong dead lit- 
tered the ground. Under a rubber tree, 
guarding the body of his slain platoon 
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leader, was Private B. C. Miller of 
Brisbane. Wounded in the face, shoulder 
and leg, Miller had lapsed into uncon- 
sciousness only to be awakened by a 
Viet Cong trying to tug off his boots. 
“Bug off!” Miller shouted at the startled 
Red, who promptly complied. 

In four hours the Aussies had killed 
more of the enemy than they had in 
their entire preceding 14 months. 


Reconnaissance by Handlebar 


Along Route 1 last week, 70 wiry 
South Vietnamese bent low on their 
racing bicycles, pedaling for all they 
were worth. Close behind were two vin- 
tage French-made armored cars, their 
.30-caliber machine guns pointed un- 
sportingly at spectators. It was an odd 
procession, and as it whizzed past his 
foxhole outside Danang, U.S. Marine 
Lance Corporal Charles Armour, 18, 
whose patrol had been ambushed near- 
by only hours before, could only mar- 
vel: “It's really weird.” 

Weird was not the word for it. The 
South Vietnamese were holding a four- 
day bicycle race in one of the worst 
areas of the war: the battle-plagued 
Viet Cong-infested I Corps, from the 
Danang area to the Demilitarized Zone 
and back—a distance of 340 miles. It 
was, of all things, the opening event in 
a fun-and-games campaign by Premier 
Nguyen Cao Ky to rally the nation for 
the Sept. 11 election of a constituent 
assembly. 

Red Flag. Inspired by the Tour de 
France, bike racing has long been a 
favorite Vietnamese avocation, and the 
precautions taken reflected the nation’s 
interest. Highway | was swept before- 
hand by troops of the national police. 
U.S. Marine checkpoints were ordered 
to flash word ahead as the cyclists hove 
into view. When the arrangements were 
complete, the entrants gathered on Da- 
nang’s waterfront, With the starting gun, 
they pumped briskly off, preceded by a 
jeepload of tour officials clearing puz- 
zled drivers off the highway with a red 
flag and siren. 


Ten miles out, the cyclists were 
slowed briefly by government troops re- 
trieving the bodies of a dozen Viet Cong 
who had been killed trying to cross the 
road an hour before. The pack quickly 
resumed its pace, wheeling over the 
misty Ai Van Pass to Hué; thence to the 
Ben Hai bridge at the edge of the DMZ. 
There the racers turned around, headed 
back to Hué, then on to Danang. Only 
16 of the starters finished, but miracu- 
lously none of the dropouts were kid- 
naped, and there was not a single Viet 
Cong ambush. 

Pingpong & Plays. The bicycle race 
was only the beginning of the pre-elec- 
tion buildup. Ahead are pingpong tour- 
naments, stage shows, swimming con- 
tests and shooting matches. 

A more serious form of entertain- 
ment is a government-produced two- 
reel film being shown in moviehouses, 
which explains to citizens how to hau di 
(vote). Those who are not already on 
the electoral rolls are urged to register 
and to file complaints if their names 
are left off local voting lists. Citizens 
are told how to cast ballots; for the ben- 
efit of illiterates, candidates will be iden- 
tified by such symbols as water buffaloes 
and lotus flowers. The narrator even of- 
fers advice on sizing up the more than 
540 aspirants running for the 117-mem- 
ber assembly: “Let us question the can- 
didates on what they have done for the 
country in the past, as well as what they 
plan to do for the people once they are 
elected.” 

The purpose of both the festivities 
and educational campaign is to get out 
a big vote—which would amount to a 
defeat for the Viet Cong, who have 
denounced the election as an imperial- 
ist tour de farce. Last week officials 
announced that 200,000 names have 
been added to the electoral rolls, bring- 
ing to 4,900,000 the number of South 
Vietnamese registered to vote; the re- 
gime will be delighted if the turnout 
reaches half that number. This week 
the campaigning officially begins, which 
should raise interest even higher. 


ZALIN B. GRANT 





SOUTH VIETNAMESE BIKE RACERS ON HIGHWAY 1 
For fun and country. 
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SOUTH AFRICA 


The Great White Laager 
(See Cover) 

Black headlines last week told South 
Africans of the troubles elsewhere. 
RACES IN U.S. ON COLLISION COURSE, 
announced the Natal Mercury, while 
the Johannesburg Star gave prominence 
tO THE TRIBAL WAR IN NIGERIA. In the 


bright and busy nation at Africa’s south- 
ern tip, however, such difliculties seemed 
far away. Topless nighties were the talk 
of Cape Town. In Johannesburg, where 
last month's antique-car rally had drawn 
69 entrants—from a 1907 Diatto-Clem- 
ent to a 1938 Bugatti—the city was de- 


May to see the great military parade 
and Boer festival celebrating the fifth 
anniversary of South Africa’s resigna- 
tion from the Commonwealth. In Cape 
Town, Parliament droned on in the third 
week of its new session, as Prime Min- 
ister Hendrik Verwoerd sat, chin in 
palm, in his green leather seat on the 
government's front bench. 

To all outward appearances, South 
Africa was a nation without a@ serious 
problem in the world. Less than two 
months ago, it had won a surprising vic- 
tory in the World Court's decision not 
to interfere with its mandate over South 
West Africa, and so delirious was the re- 
sponse that special thanksgiving serv- 
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MINE DUMPS & SKYSCRAPERS IN JOHANNESBURG 
“The finest blend of cruelty and idealism ever devised by man.” 


bating whether the miniskirt should be 
banned, and the ballet season began 
with performances by South African 
Stars Gary Burne and Phyllis Spira. 

In the Johannesburg dusk, golden with 
light reflected from the mine dumps sur- 
rounding the city, the streets were 
jammed with well-dressed crowds on 
their way to the bioscope (movies), 
restaurants, cafés and espresso bars. 
Giant construction cranes hovered over 
the beginnings of three new skyscrapers, 
the tallest of which will have 51 floors. 
The Johannesburg stock exchange hit a 
new high, and the city was in the throes 
of a water shortage, limiting the hours 
that home owners could water their 
lawns. 

Chin in Palm. On the farms of the 
Transvaal, bearded Afrikaner patri- 
archs, who still rule their Bantu field 
hands with a Bible in one hand and a 
rawhide sjambok whip in the other, 
were talking mostly of wool and cattle 
prices—and of their trip to Pretoria last 
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ices were held in churches throughout 
the land. Proclaimed President Charles 
(“Blackie”) Swart at the opening ses- 
sion of Parliament: “In contrast with 
most countries of the world, South Af- 
rica is blessed with racial peace.” 

Symbol of Oppression. Racial trou- 
ble is indeed becoming an everyday 
occurrence in the U.S. It is also a gnaw- 
ing problem for Great Britain, now 
flooded with Negro and Indian immi- 
grants. In the past decade, 28 new Afri- 
can nations have gone through the up- 
heaval of change from white to black 
rule, and many are now beset by shat- 
tering tribal conflicts. But nowhere has 
the violence of one race against another 
reached the proportions of the apartheid 
of South Africa. It is not the bloody vio- 
lence of hurled bricks and broken bones. 
but it is violence nonetheless—the moral 
violence of oppression imposed by a 
dominating minority. To most of the 
world, South Africa is the very symbol 
of racial conflict. 


The United Nations maintains a spe- 
cial committee to catalogue and de- 
nounce the injustices of apartheid, 
which is under almost constant attack 
in the General Assembly as well as in 
the capitals of the free world, Former 
British Prime Minister Harold Macmil- 
lan flew to Cape Town in 1960 to urge 
South Africans to bend before “the 
winds of change.” No black African na- 
tion recognizes the Verwoerd regime, 
and their diplomatic barriers have forced 
South African Airways to detour 1,000 
miles around the western hump of the 
continent on its European flights. An 
international seminar on apartheid opens 
this week in Brazil, with 30 nations 
participating. 

On God's Side? But it is all to no 
avail, The charges, pleadings, warnings 
and denunciations merely bounce off the 
sturdy Afrikaners, just as the spears and 
arrows of the Zulu warriors used to 
bounce off their forefathers’ laagers, 
the ring of covered wagons drawn up 
tightly in defense. “Every time someone 
stands up in the United Nations and 
points an accusing finger at South Af- 
rica,” says a South African journalist, 
“a few thousand more whites move over 
to Verwoerd’s side.” 

As far as the Dutch-descended Afri- 
kaner is concerned, he is again in the 


laager, barricaded against a_ hostile 
world, Behind him are 300 years of 


white baasskap (bossdom) in a land he 
knows is his. His Dutch Reformed 
Church preaches apartheid, tells him 
that black men are fit only to be “hew- 
ers of wood and drawers of water,” 
and assures him that God is on his side. 
He lives in isolation from the rest of the 
world, which he does not understand 
and he is sure does not understand him. 

Gold & Ostriches. South Africa is a 
land of bright sun and haunting beauty. 
Fine wine grapes grow in the protected 
valleys in the southwest, while elephant, 
rhino and springbok range the high 
savanna of Kruger National Park in the 
northeast. Ostrich farms dot the harsh, 
baked landscape beneath the kopjes 
(flat-topped hills) of the Great Karroo, 
where two centuries ago Dutch trek- 
hoers lived in small nomadic communi- 
ties. South of the Kalahari Desert is 
the high veld, a great, green, grassy 
plateau where cattle and sheep graze 
in endless herds. On the Indian Ocean's 
shore lie the lovely rolling hills of Natal, 
whose citizens claim the soil is so rich 
that “if you throw seeds into your 
garden when you go to bed, you won't 
be able to see out of your window in the 
morning.” 

It is an industrious land. The General 
Motors plant at Port Elizabeth last 
month turned out its 750,000th car. 
Diamonds pour out of the big holes of 
De Beers near Kimberley. The busy 
gold mines of the Witwatersrand (Ridge 
of White Waters) and the Orange Free 
State turn out 73% of the world’s 
supply. Not far away, in the middle of 
the great Vaal River coal fields, the 
government-owned SASOL plant turns 
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coal into oil, the only major product in 
which South Africa is not self-sufficient: 
18 companies are now exploring for oil 
in Zululand and the Karroo. 

Blue & Orange. South Africa has 
three capitals, one each in three of the 
four separate states that joined together 
in 1910, The administrative capital is 
Pretoria, a city of wide avenues and 
blue jacaranda blossoms in the onetime 
Boer Republic of the Transvaal. The 
Supreme Court is located in Bloemfon- 
tein, capital of the Orange Free State. 
Parliament meets in Cape Town, old- 
est city in the republic and home of 
most of its 1,747,000 “Coloreds” (mu- 
lattoes), who once enjoyed almost the 
same rights and privileges as the whites, 

The true capital of the nation, how- 
ever, is Johannesburg, the city that was 
built on gold. In its towering skyscrap- 
ers are the offices of most of the na- 
tion’s giant banking, commercial and 
industrial corporations. In its expensive 
northern suburbs, artistically wrought 
steel burglar bars cover the windows 
of elegant homes, where watchdogs 
growl on the door mats and swimming 
pools sparkle on the spacious grounds. 
Surrounding the city, but separated 
from it by a green band of no man’s 
land, are African townships where hun- 
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dreds of thousands of blacks live in 
government-built mass housing units. 
Separate Doors. Under Verwoerd’s 
apartheid laws, the “non-Europeans™ 
are constantly reminded of a permanent 
inferior status. They are forbidden to 
ride in white trains, buses or taxis, to 
use white public restrooms, attend white 
churches, send their children to white 
schools, even to sit on park benches 
bearing the insulting words Slegs vir 
hblankes (For whites only). They may 
spend their money in white stores and 
invest in the stock market, but to mail a 
letter they must enter the post office 
through a separate door and buy their 
stamps at a separate window. “South 
Africa,” says Laurence Gandar, editor 
in chief of Johannesburg's Rand Daily 
Mail, “is a nation that has lost its way.” 
Its troubles began in 1652, when 
three small ships under the command of 
Jan van Riebeeck sailed into Table Bay. 
On board were 200 men, and although 
some of them were accompanied by 
their wives and children, they had not 
come as colonists, Their sole mission 
was to set up a refreshment station to 
supply fresh meat, water and vegetables 
to the spice ships of the Dutch East 
India Company on their long voyages 
between Amsterdam and the Far East. 


Since apartheid had not yet been in- 
vented, they intermingled freely with 
the primitive Hottentots and Bushmen 
who were the only native inhabitants of 
the Cape. “The Colored race started 
nine months after Jan van Riebeeck 
landed,” says Colored Educator Dr. 
Richard van der Ross. 

Plentiful Land. Cape Town soon be- 
came famous as “the tavern of the seas.” 
Under a warm sun, crops flourished, 
cattle fattened and the population of the 
tiny station multiplied. Dutch settlers 
began flocking in, to be granted plots 
of rich farm land by the Dutch East 
India Company. Land was _ plentiful, 
and rather than survey it all, the com- 
pany often granted a newcomer as 
much as he could ride around on horse- 
back in a given number of hours. 

The settlers’ life was hard, isolated, 
but rewarding. In the remote areas, they 
often had to make the clothes they 
wore, the candles they burned and even 
the bullets they used to drive off ma- 
rauding bands of Bushmen. They built 
their own sturdy homes, used the Bible 
—the only book they had—to teach 
their children how to read, When they 
saw their neighbors, it was usually when 
they rode to worship at the nearest 
church, often a two-day journey from 
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their farm, There was no shortage of 
labor, however. Hottentots and imported 
East Indian slaves were easy to come by 
and inexpensive to maintain. Gradually, 
the Boer farmer became lord of his 
whole horizon and far beyond. 

The Boers’ glorious freedom ended 
in 1814, when the Dutch ceded the 
Cape Colony to Britain during the Na- 
poleonic Wars. The British brought in 
property laws, courts, and worst of all, 
government. Shocked at the treatment 
of the natives, London ordered all slaves 
freed, proclaimed Coloreds, Hottentots, 
and even Bushmen equal to the whites. 

New Enemy. Rather than suffer the 
indignities of equality, thousands of Boers 
packed their belongings into ox wagons 
and trekked out of the Cape Colony to- 
ward the unknown lands beyond the 
Drakensberg Mountains. They called 
themselves voortrekkers, and their jour- 
ney was long and perilous. To cross the 
mountain passes, they often had to dis- 
mantle the wagons and carry them piece 
by piece. And in escaping from the 
British, they ran into a new enemy: the 
Bantu. 

Unlike the Hottentots and Bushmen, 
the Bantu were a powerful, well-organ- 
ized society, experienced in the art of 
warfare. But the whites broke the back 
of their resistance at the battle of Blood 
River, and went on to establish their 
farms in the high veld. 

The British were not far behind. Ex- 
cited by the discovery of diamonds and 
gold, British prospectors flocked into 
the new Boer states. Then came Cecil 
Rhodes and British capital. And, in 
1877, the British government revived an 
old claim to sovereignty over all former 
residents of the Cape Colony, laid for- 
mal claim to the Transvaal. The even- 
tual result was the Boer War, which 
lasted for three bloody years and put 
all of South Africa under the Union Jack. 

Hendrik Frensch Verwoerd was in 
a very real sense a child of the con- 
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flict. He was born at the height of the 
fighting, in a Dutch village near Am- 
sterdam. His grocer father was a mem- 
ber of a committee to help Boer ref- 
ugees, and so incensed did he become 
at their tales of British bestiality that in 
1903, the year after the war ended, he 
moved his family to Cape Town and be- 
came a missionary in the Dutch Re- 
formed Church. In 1912, the Verwoerds 
were assigned to Bulawayo, a new Brit- 
ish town in Southern Rhodesia, and 
young Henk was enrolled in a British 
boys’ school. It was his first contact 
with the rooineks (red necks, an Af- 
rikaner term of derision for the British 
who burned easily in the hot South Afri- 
can sun), and he hated them. 

Henk was a brilliant student, and fired 
with the zeal of mission: the salvation 
of South Africa for its rightful owners, 
the Boers. Turning down a fat scholar- 
ship in Britain, he entered Stellenbosch 
University, the fountainhead of Afri- 
kanerdom, and became South Africa’s 
first Ph.D. in mass psychology. In 1927, 





BETSIE & VERWOERD 
Child of the conflict. 


he married Elizabeth Schoombee, a pe- 
tite fellow student at Stellenbosch. In 
many ways, Betsie Verwoerd is as re- 
markable as her husband. Holder of 
an M.A. in education, she has borne 
him five boys and two girls—and brags 
that no black ever bathed them or put 
them to bed. 

For a while. Verwoerd was content 
to stay on at the university, first as a 
lecturer in applied psychology, then as 
chairman of the new department of 
sociology. But gradually he began ap- 
plying his trade in the politics of the 
Nationalist Party. In 1933, when Na- 
tionalist Prime Minister Barry Hertzog 
made a pact with the South African 
Party’s pliable Jan Christian Smuts— 
whom Verwoerd considered a tool of 
the British—he was so disgusted that he 
joined Afrikanerdom’s ultranationalist 
secret society, the Broederbond (broth- 
erhood). With a young Transvaal law- 
yer named Johannes Strijdom, he found- 
ed Die Transvaler, an Afrikaans-lan- 
guage newspaper, to put across their 
message. Verwoerd resigned from Stel- 
lenbosch to become the editor. 

Cheers for Hitler. With Verwoerd 
at the helm, Die Transvaler was less of 
a newspaper than a political broadsheet. 
Violently racist, it demanded laws to 
protect the unskilled and often illiterate 
Afrikaner laborers against the “indigni- 
ty” of working alongside blacks, ham- 
mered home the theme that Strijdom 
was the only man who could save South 
Africa from the swart gevaar (black 
peril). So anti-British was the paper that 
it cheered Hitler and protested South 
Africa's participation in World War II. 
The only mention it made of the visit 
of King George VI in 1947 was a note 
warning its readers to avoid certain 
Johannesburg streets, which would be 
jammed with traflic because “some for- 
eign visitors” were in town. 

Working together, with Strijdom as 
the leader and Verwoerd the brain and 
propagandist, the two men slowly re- 
built the Nationalist Party in their own 
image, In 1948, the Nationalists surged 
back into power, and Verwoerd became 
Minister of Native Affairs. It was just the 
place for him, and he used it to trans- 
form South Africa. 

Chain of Laws. There were plenty of 
white-supremacy luws already on the 
books when the Nationalists took office. 
Africans had long been denied the right 
to vote, compete for white jobs, live in 
white residential areas or buy property 
from whites. They could still marry 
whites, but extramarital intercourse be- 
tween the races was a criminal offense. 
But, discriminatory as they were, the 
laws that Verwoerd and his broeders 
inherited were nothing compared with 
the dozens of sweeping new laws they 
have passed since 1948. 

A basic first step was the Population 
Registration Act, which officially clas- 
sified every South African by race so 
that the regime would know whom to 
discriminate against. In every town 
where there were dark whites and light 
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Coloreds, government boards met for 
years trying vainly to categorize them 
all, in some families decided that one 
brother was white and the others Col- 
ored. (“We may make a few mistakes,” 
admitted one arbiter of the races.) 

Even before registration was com- 
pleted, the regime started building a 
chain of race laws with resounding 
names. There were, for example, the 
Prohibition of Mixed Marriages Act, 
the Immorality Amendment Act, the 
Separate Representation of Voters Act, 
the Bantu Authorities Act, the Group 
Areas Acts, the Reservation of Sep- 
arate Amenities Act. the Native Labor 
Act, the Suppression of Communism 
Act, the Church Clause, the Twelve- 
Day Detention Clause, the 90-Day De- 
tention Clause, and the 180-Day De- 
tention Clause. 

No. | & No. 2. Apartheid (pro- 
nounced apart-ate) is an Afrikaans 
word meaning separation. It is a po- 
litical dogma based on the fear—not 
entirely unjustified—that South Africa's 
12 million blacks will overwhelm its 
3.4 million whites, and it is enforced 
only through massive and brutal police 
powers. But to Verwoerd, it is not sim- 
ply a tool to keep the black man in his 
place. He sees it as a creative policy in- 
tended to allow the Bantu to develop as 
a true African instead of becoming an 
imitation white man. “Separation does 
not envision oppression,” he proclaims. 

Keystone of the whole structure is 
partition of South Africa into white 
and black states. In Verwoerd’s grand 
scheme, the African tribal reserves will 
be turned into cight separate “Bantu- 
stans,” which will eventually be granted 
full independence as nations. “In the 
homelands the Bantu is No. | and the 
white man No. 2,” explains Bantu De- 
velopment Minister Michiel Botha. “In 
the white area the white man is No. | 
and the Bantu is No. 2.” 

Trouble is, the reserves are nothing 
more than a patchwork of 260 vaguely 
associated tribal areas, most of them 
tiny and widely separated from each 
other. They are backward and primi- 
tive, with few natural resources, and 
far from the centers of industry. And 
together they contain less than 14% of 
South Africa’s total land. The remain- 
ing 86% is for white occupation only, 
and the millions of Africans now living 
there are officially classified as “tem- 
porary sojourners”—even though many 
of them are third-generation city dwell- 
ers who have never set eves on their 
“homelands.” 

Both Worlds. Verwoerd accepts the 
responsibility for helping the Bantu- 
stans get on their feet. He has already 
spent millions of dollars to develop their 
agriculture and improve their roads. 
He is also encouraging white industrial- 
ists to build factories on their borders. 
That way, he explains, African workers 
can work for the whites by day. return 
to their homelands at night, and have 
the best of both possible worlds. 

His border-industries scheme 
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Happiness is a rubber stamp. 


doomed before it started. Even though 
the Bantustans are an obvious source of 
cheap labor, they are so remote from 
both market and raw materials that 
most white capitalists want nothing to 
do with them. In the I8 years since he 
first propounded the scheme, only 94 
small factories employing 20,000 Afri- 
cans have been erected on the borders. 

So far, the only homeland that has 
been turned into an official Bantustan is 
the Transkei, a region of 16,500 square 
miles and 1.5 million Xhosa tribesmen 
in the state of Natal. With an elected 
Parliament of 45 members and Para- 
mount Chief Kaiser Matanzima as 
Chief, the Transkei was granted semi- 
autonomy last year, and Verwoerd talks 
with apparent sincerity of eventual full 
independence. 

Today the Transkei is anything but 
independent, The South African govern- 
ment furnishes most of its civil servants 
and most of its budget. It is virtually 
without industry, its soil is eroded and 
impoverished, its roads little more than 
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tracks for the oxcarts that travel them. 
Its women wear blankets redder than 
the dusty earth, its old men sit on the 
ground in front of their huts smoking 
long-stemmed pipes. And its young men 
leave as soon as they can to seek work 
in the white cities. 

Passbook Joy. However nobly its the- 
ories are portrayed, apartheid is noth- 
ing less than mass intimidation. It is, 
says Novelist Alan Paton (Cry, the Be- 
loved Country), “the finest blend of cru- 
elty and idealism ever devised by man.” 

The intimidation reaches everywhere. 
African political parties are banned, 
their leaders in prison or isolation, The 
regime can hold anyone for 180 days 
without charge, indefinitely prolong the 
sentence of any political prisoner. It can 
also order anyone too critical of its 
policies confined to his home for years, 
forbid newspapers to quote him on any 
subject, Backing up the laws is a tough, 
efficient police force, plus a military and 
paramilitary organization — specifically 
trained to put down insurrection. Top 
cop is Justice Minister Johannes Baltha- 
zar Vorster, SO, a devout National- 
ist whose background includes two years 
in a South African internment camp for 
pro-Nazi activities. 

To a non-European, happiness is the 
rubber-stamp marks in his passbook. He 
needs one stamp to hold his job, an- 
other to maintain “temporary residence” 
in his African township, still others to 
allow his wife and children to live with 
him. If he loses his job, he must apply 
to the police for a stamped permit to 
seek work. If he wants to visit relatives 
in another city, he needs a stamp before 
he can get on the train. The govern- 
ment can cancel any of his stamps at 
any time for any reason, move him far 
away from his home, job and family. 
Above all, he must carry his passbook 
at all times, since the penalty for being 
caught without it is usually jail. 

Thanks mostly to the pass laws, South 
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Africa has one of the highest prison 
populations in the world: one out of 
every 236 South Africans is behind 
bars. Every day more than 1,000 Afri- 
cans are herded through the Bantu AI- 
fairs Courts, where it usually takes less 
than a minute to be tried, found guilty 
and sentenced. 

The effect of the vast complex of 
apartheid laws is often ridiculous. The 
Japanese, who trade heavily with South 
Africa, are officially classified as 
“whites”; East Indians, who are de- 
scended from Caucasian stock, are 
“Asians.” A Greek immigrant from Cy- 
prus was nearly refused entrance to South 
Africa recently because he had acquired 
a deep suntan on the ship. Since white 
athletes are forbidden to compete 
against nonwhites, South Africa has had 
to cancel its longstanding rugby rivalry 
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from all over the world have plowed 
money into the country, and the new 
industries that they have started have 
sent production, consumption—and the 
demand for labor—soaring. 

Such are the proportions of pros- 
perity that there are not nearly enough 
white South Africans to keep the fac- 
tories going. The government adver- 
tises for white immigrants in news- 
papers throughout Europe, attracts 
more than 3,000 a month. Its propa- 
ganda organs beat the drums for “more 
white babies.” Last month a Cape Town 
scientist. declared that, with proper 
training, baboons could replace Afri- 
cans in menial tasks—a suggestion that 
led the Rand Daily Mail to quip that 
Verwoerd would soon offer them their 
own Baboonstan, But so hungry is the 
nation for manpower that employers 
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SEGREGATED BENCHES IN JOHANNESBURG PARK 
Built on gold, maintained by violence. 


with New Zealand—which allows Ma- 
oris to play on its team. 

New Bills. In its inherent madness, 
apartheid breeds more apartheid. Re- 
cent government edicts have ordered 
professional associations to expel Af- 
rican doctors and lawyers and have 
imposed segregation on charitable in- 
stitutions, Before the current session of 
Parliament is a bill to further restrict 
the voting rights of the Cape Coloreds 
by allowing the government to select 
the candidates for their four white rep- 
resentatives in Parliament. 

Despite the Bantustans, the pass laws 
and the massive police organization, 
Africans are still flooding into the cities 
looking for work. The African town- 
ships surrounding Johannesburg now 
have a population of 650,000 (v. the 
city’s 450,000 whites). And, for all the 
restrictions, the regime does not seri- 
ously try to stop the flood. The whites 
cannot get along without them. 

The reason is economic. South Afri- 
ca is in the middle of a massive boom. 
Attracted by cheap labor, a gold-backed 
currency and high profits, investors 
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everywhere are forced to give non- 
whites ever more and ever better jobs 

Shortage of Skills. Africans now wait 
on white customers in Johannesburg 
department stores, serve as typists, 
cashiers and bookkeepers for commer- 
cial firms, work beside whites at the 
lathes in auto plants and steel mills. 
The nation’s gold mines are negotiat- 
ing with the white miners’ union for 
permission to put blacks into 2,000 
skilled jobs that are now vacant. Af- 
ricans have already taken over more 
than 10,000 traditionally white jobs on 
the government railroads, and are rap- 
idly replacing whites behind the wheels 
of heavy trucks. 

Verwoerd often boasts that the 
blacks of South Africa are better off 
than anywhere else on the continent. 
Economically he is right. What with 
decent paychecks (minimum daily wage 
for an unskilled laborer is $2.80) and 
easy credit, many an urban African 
can afford to buy imbuia wood furni- 
ture for his dining room, neat school 
uniforms for his children, and in some 
cases even a car for himself. Every 
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year countless thousands of blacks from 
nearby countries flood into the republic 
looking for work—and the bright lights 
of the city life. 

Verwoerd’s regime has spent millions 
of dollars moving Africans out of Jo- 
hannesburg’s squalid shantytown “lo- 
cations” and into new government hous- 
ing in townships farther from the city. 
It has also built hundreds of schools. 
can point to the fact that the African 
literacy rate has nearly doubled in the 
past decade. But, points out a Johannes- 
burg professor, “relative to its re- 
sources, South Africa does less for the 
\frican than any other country.” 

Murder in the Heart. On the surface, 
many Africans seem to be happy enough 
about apartheid, “We know what we 
have is ours, even if it is the gift of the 
white boss.” says Ephraim Tchabalata, 
who has grown rich on a chain of dry- 
cleaning establishments and filling sta- 
tions. The streets of the cities echo with 
the laughter of Africans, and the town- 
ships rock to the Beatle beat of guitars, 
strummed by young men wearing the 
cowboy hats that have become the lat- 
est rage. But all too often the smiles 
hide resentment. Says one African: “If 
I walk in the streets of Johannesburg 
and a white man kicks me, I will grin 
and say, ‘Baas, you would have made a 
great soccer player.’ But there is murder 
in my heart. | wear different masks for 
different white people all the time.” 

Not all the white people are happy 
with Verwoerd’s stute of affairs. There 
is a vocal minority of racists even more 
extremist than he is, who accuse him 
of doing too much for the “bloody 
kaflirs.” His regime is widely criticized, 
moreover, for its refusal to allow tele- 
vision in South Africa—a restriction in- 
tended both to keep out foreign “liber- 
alist” programs (such as / Spy) and to 
protect the Afrikaans language against 
the incursions of English (there are no 
packaged shows in Afrikaans), A recent 
opinion poll showed that two-thirds of 
all white South Africans want TV, but 
Minister of Posts and Telegraphs Albert 
Hertzog, one of the most powerful 
men in the Nationalist Party, refuses to 
budge. “No. not. and never,” he says, 
adding that TV is “the greatest destroy- 
er of family life in the Western world.” 

Many whites, of course, are opposed 
to apartheid: in 1960 Verwoerd § sur- 
vived an assassination attempt by an 
anti-apartheid white farmer who shot 
him in the ear and jowl at a Johannes- 
burg cattle show. But the opposition is 
generally listless. “If you think about it, 
the immorality of it grabs you by the 
throat, and you want to run, to get it 
out of your system,” says a white not 
long out of Europe. “But then it’s a new 
day. and the hibiscus blazes on your 
stoop, the housemaid is singing a town- 
ship song as she hangs out the clothes, 
and your children are tanner than ever 
and growing like trees. The anguish of 
South Africa seems a long way away.” 

Doughty Helen. Verwoerd has never 
been stronger, in fact. Swallowing his 
old hatred of British South Africans, 
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he has ventured into such English- 
speaking bastions as Durban to woo 
support for his policies, and his theme 
that all whites must unite behind him 
or be dispossessed by the Bantu usually 
gets a standing ovation and cries of 
“Hear, hear!” In Parliament, the once 
powerful United Party has been re- 
duced to 39 seats. As an opposition 
party, Verwoerd once described it as 
“nothingness—both topless and bot- 
tomless.” He is not far off. Its leader, 
Sir De Villiers Graaff, offers vague mo- 
tions against the methods of apartheid, 
but is a firm believer in racial segrega- 
tion. Police have all but destroyed Nov- 
elist Paton’s once active Liberal Party 
by arresting or confining its leaders. 

The only vocal opposition comes 
from Helen Suzman, the pert, doughty 
Johannesburg housewife who is the Pro- 
gressive Party’s only member in Parlia- 
ment. Apartheid is still attacked in the 
English-language press, which has some- 
how managed to maintain a tradition of 
obstinate opposition to the racist pat- 
tern, but the attacks are losing their 
sting. Their readers, impressed by Ver- 
woerd’s successful pacification of the 
country since the Sharpeville massacre 
of 1960, no longer want to read about 
the injustices of his methods. 

Black Africa's Image. Basic to Ver- 
woerd’s policies is the argument that 
black Africans cannot govern them- 
selves, much less the whites. It is an 
argument that most white South Afri- 
cans are more than ready to believe. 
Every time there is a crisis in the Congo 
or bloodshed in Nigeria, the whites nod 
knowingly and tell each other that “you 
can’t expect anything else from the 
bloody kaffirs.” Kwame Nkrumah’s ty- 
rannical rule over Ghana was hailed as 
proof that Africans were still too un- 
civilized to run their own affairs, but 
when he was overthrown, the military 
coup was cited as another example of 
political immaturity. 

There has indeed been plenty of in- 
stability in the black African nations 
since they were granted independence. 
The Congo has been in perpetual chaos, 
the Sudan has been unable to cope with 
the rebellion of its anti-Moslem south 
against its Moslem north. Three East 
African nations have had to put down 
military uprisings, and the governments 
of eight countries have fallen before 
military coups. In addition, only a hand- 
ful of Africa's new countries have main- 
tained any semblance of the multiparty 
democracy that they inherited from 
their departing European colonists. 

And yet if black Africa has not 
proved the model of democracy that 
its well-wishers had hoped, it has cer- 
tainly done better than anyone had a 
right to expect. Since 1957, when the 
great surge toward independence got 
under way, there have been fewer coups 
in Africa than in Latin America. 

In most cases, the reasons for Afri- 
can instability lie less with the inability 
of the blacks to govern themselves than 
with the conditions under which they 
have been forced to govern. The na- 
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tions that they took over were artificial, 
their boundaries carved out arbitrarily 
in the days when the European powers 
were grabbing colonies as fast as they 
could, paying no attention to the hun- 
dreds of tribal lines that make up the 
true political map of Africa. 

No less a barrier to stable govern- 
ment is the economic impoverishment 
of most African nations. With econo- 
mies still based on agriculture, they have 
been unable to meet the wild expecta- 
tions of their peoples that independence 
would automatically bring prosperity. 

There are several notable examples 
of good government. In the Ivory Coast, 
President Félix Houphouet-Boigny— 
who before independence served as 
French Minister of Overseas Territories 
—is building a booming economy that 
has raised the living standards of his 
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people enormously. Tanzania’s Presi- 
dent Julius Nyerere has managed to 
absorb) Communist-minded Zanzibar 
without falling prey to the Reds, last 
year promoted a unique experiment in 
one-party elections: his Tanzania Af- 
rica National Union put up two candi- 
dates for each post, with the result that 
several of his own Cabinet ministers 
were defeated. Kenya's Jomo Kenyatta 
has overridden the intense tribal rival- 
ries of the Luo and his own Kikuyu and 
made a national fetish out of harambee 
(togetherness), winning the good will 
of most white settlers in the bargain. 

Even the disappointments have not 
been total. The personal tyranny of 
Ghana's Nkrumah has been succeeded 
by a military regime that is miraculous- 
ly popular despite the fact that its firm 
austerity measures have caused some 
unemployment. Nigeria has suffered 
two military coups in seven months, and 
is so close to explosion that some 300,- 


000 Nigerians who have been living 
outside their tribal areas are pulling 
up stakes and heading for home. Yet 
through it all, Nigeria’s able civil serv- 
ice has kept the government running, 
and the nation’s expanding production 
lines have hardly missed a beat. 

There are men in Hendrik Ver- 
woerd’s government who lack the 
statesmanship of Houphouet-Boigny, 
Nyerere, or Kenyatta. But had_ these 
African leaders grown up in South Af- 
rica, their abilities would never have 
been known. They would have been 
bank clerks, messengers—or in jail. 

For all his professed shock at what 
he calls “the disastrous results elsewhere 
in Africa,” Verwoerd carefully avoids 
unnecessary irritation at the black gov- 
ernments to the north, He shrewdly 
plays down his support of the white 
rebel regime of Rhodesia’s Ian Smith, 
plays up his desire to soften the hostility 
of black Africa. “We leave the door of 
friendship open to all other African 
states,” he said last month, “in the hope 
that more and more of them will in the 
course of time make use of it.” 

Doubts of Others. It is an offer that 
many African leaders cannot ignore. 
Although they condemn apartheid, they 
find that they can buy many goods more 
cheaply from South Africa than from 
any place else in the world; during the 
first four months of this year, South 
African exports to Africa totaled $78 
million, up 30% from the year before. 

Verwoerd sends technical assistance 
to the British protectorates of Bechua- 
naland, Basutoland and Swaziland, and 
when they gain their independence, all 
three territories will be dependent on 
the South African economy for surviv- 
al. Eventually he hopes to create a 
southern African Common Market, com- 
posed of the protectorates, Rhodesia, 
Portuguese Mozambique and Angola, 
and perhaps even black-ruled Malawi, 
where Prime Minister H. Kamuzu Ban- 
da has little choice but to be nice to the 
white lands that surround him. Domi- 
nating such a market, of course, would 
be South Africa. 

Verwoerd is one of the ablest white 
leaders that Africa has ever produced, 
He has a photographic memory, an 
analytical mind and an endless capacity 
for work. He is a brilliant diplomat and 
an inventive politician. He is the in- 
spired defender of the Afrikaner faith, 
the unquestioned captain of the Afrika- 
ner laager. But his fortress is vulner- 
able and his enemy within. So taut 
are the nerves of South Africa’s blacks 
that twice in recent months crashes of 
African commuter trains have set the 
passengers off in bloody rioting against 
their white engineers. Outside his con- 
fident country, there are those who fear 
that the slick suppression he has made 
a science will one day explode in a 
wrathful orgy, endangering the peace 
of lands beyond his own frontiers. 

Verwoerd does not think so, “I do 
not have the nagging doubt of ever won- 
dering whether, perhaps, | am wrong,” 
he proclaims. 
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CARAVANER ON LAKE BALATON 
Waiting for Charlton. 


EUROPE 


Togetherness Under Canvas 

The scene was stupendous. On a slop- 
ing hillside next to shimmering Lake 
Balaton in western Hungary, acre after 
acre of multicolored tents stood next 
to row after row of brightly painted 
caravans. And above them all, like so 
many regimental battle flags, pennants 
fluttered in the summer breeze. Said 
one slightly awed Western European 
visitor: “I feel that Charlton Heston 
should step out of that big blue tent 
and tell us all to charge.” 

rhe setting was not the location of a 
film spectacular. Instead, it was the 
27th annual rally of the world’s oldest 
(34 years) and biggest (about 5,000,- 
000 members) camping clubs, the In- 
ternational Federation of Campers and 
Caravaners (F.1.C.C.). To Lake Bala- 
ton and three other nearby sites had 
come no fewer than 7,000 outdoors 
enthusiasts from 23 countries. 

It was the first F.LC.C. rally in an 
Iron Curtain country, and the Hun- 
garians did their best to please. Inside 
the main camp was a U.S.-style shop- 
ping center where Hungarian girls in 
native peasant hawked rugs, 
paintings and even antique silverware 
A supermarket sold Red Chinese meat 
loaf, canned Peking duck, Russian tuna 
fish, Yugoslav salami, Hungarian gou- 
lash, and East German herring. The 
shelves were loaded with just about 
every variety of East-bloc wine and 
liquor. Next to the shopping complex 
a loudspeaker blared Red-tinged news 
reports alternately in English, French, 
German and Hungarian = (“Seven 
American planes were shot down over 
the Democratic Republic of Viet Nam 
today”). To make the campers feel at 
home, the Hungarians set up a variety 


dresses 
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of services and shops ranging from flush 
toilets to a beauty parlor to a_ pinball 
hall, whose name translated from Hun- 
garian came out as “automatic joys 
room.” 

National Enclaves. There was no set 
entertainment program and few  for- 
malities, so that the campers could set- 
tle down at once to the delights of in- 
ternational living. The 2,000 French 
were scattered everywhere, “There are 
too many of us to be together,” 
shrugged one French camper. But the 
1.600 British, 900 Germans, 900. Ital- 
ians and hundreds of smaller contin- 
gents clustered in tiny national enclaves 
readily identifiable by the smell of cook- 
ing food, the particular blare of the 
transistor radios and the behavior of 
inhabitants. 

“Camping next to the Germans is 
like visiting your mother-in-law,” com- 
plained one Swede. “All you hear is 
‘Do this, do that.’"* Said a German of 
nearby British: “You always hear about 
British reserve. Why don’t you ever see 
it?” The British, of course, were oblivi- 
ous to criticism. “I love outdoor liv- 
ing.” enthused one British caravaner, 
“It helps you understand other people. 
And it would be even better if those 
damn Italians weren't always stopping 
up the toilets.” 


RUSSIA 


Dirty Business 

For two years. there has been a letup 
of sorts in Russia’s widely publicized 
trials for “economic crimes,” which 
during 1962-64 sent at least 163. per- 
sons to the firing squads. More than 
half of them had Jewish names, lead- 
ing to charges that Jews were being 
made the scapegoats for a chronic So- 
viet ilk the notorious pilferage from 
state-owned factories of everything 
from lipstick to girls’ sweaters, for sale 
at a profit. Last week another such 
case was revealed—and again the big 
name was Jewish, 

Hauled before Moscow City Court, 
reported the trade-union newspaper 
Trud, were nine persons charged with 
knitting together a nationwide opera- 
tion that lifted cloth in wholesale lots 
from textile factories, sold garments 
fashioned from it at black-market 
prices. Behind it all, charged Trud, was 
one M, Rabinovich, 43, a textile en- 
gineer who had launched his nefarious 
enterprise 20 years ago by stealing from 
a Moscow mill employing invalid war 
veterans. Later, he expanded his oper- 
ations to whole chains of factories and 
retail outlets where he had contacts. 
“Moscow soon became too small for 
Rabinovich,” sneered Trud. He “ex- 
tended his tentacles” to stores in Khar- 
kov, Kiev and other cities. As Trud 
told it, he amassed profits exceeding 
$1,000,000, which he invested in “gold, 
government bonds and other valuables.” 

Uncovered 18 months ago, Rabino- 
vich escaped arrest by traveling from 
city to city and staying in furnished 


rooms until “Soviet justice caught up 
with him.” His punishment, however, 
was swift; at least two of his eight 
accomplices went to forced-labor 
camps, but after a one-hour trial, Ra- 
binovich was sentenced to be shot 

Moscow was also being horrid to 
“hooligans.” Among the first victims of 
a tough new law against rowdy be- 
havior were four tipplers who had ar- 
rived high as a kite at a soccer stadium 
during a match. They were fined on the 
spot, and their sentences were an- 
nounced over the stadium loudspeaker. 
In another incident, a mine manager 
drew two months’ “corrective labor” 
for hooliganism in a restaurant. In jail 
he got cooked meals only every other 
day, on alternate days only bread, salt 
and water. As if that was not indignity 
enough, his head was shaved. 


TUNISIA 
Shudder at the Knees 


Tunisia’s Habib Bourguiba has long 
been the Arab world’s loudest cham- 
pion of women’s rights. In 1956, when 
Tunisia won its independence, Bourgui- 
ba abolished polygamy, made it harder 
for men to get divorces, and gave wom- 
en their first, real legal rights. He 
looked on approvingly as the Moslem 
veil began to vanish, and he has shown 
no objection to the new garb of girls 
who parade gracefully through the nar- 
row streets of Tunis in brief, airy frocks. 
But one has to draw the line some 
where, and last week Bourguiba did— 
just below the knee—by banning the 
thigh-high miniskirt, 

“How many times,” he shuddered in 
a nationwide television address, “have 





MINISKIRT & BEY'S PALACE 
Drawing the line. 
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Give your child 
*3,000 college 


starter fund 
... 16a month. 


HEN your child is ready to go to college, will 

\ you be ready to send him? Where will the 
money come from? 

It can come from Allstate Life Insurance. Allstate 
has a policy that combines basic life insurance pro- 
tection with a very good savings plan. Here’s how: 

Say your son is now three years old. You may buy 

him a $3,000 College Starter Fund at Allstate for 

about $16 a month. 

When he turns 18, you can cash in the policy and 
give him $3,000 in cash toward his college educa- 
tion. Or, if the money isn’t needed then, he can 
continue the policy and have over $27,000 of 
life insurance for the same low premium! 


This is another example of how Allstate offers life 


insurance value in the Sears tradition. =. 


Isn’t this what your child should have? 


_— 
Talk to an Allstate Agent at an Allstate 
office — or at Sears, or he'll gladly come to 
your home. Allstate Life Insurance Co. 





‘Don't peek yet, Daddy...it's a surprise.’ 


You're in good hands with Allstate: 


Founded by Sears 
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I had to seat women whom I received 
at audiences next to me, rather than 
facing me, in order to avoid general 
embarrassment? Nothing should com- 
pel us to suffer such trials. It puts the 
nerves of men and the modesty of wom- 
en to a severe test.” 

He may also have had the modesty of 
women in mind when he deplored the 
conversion of the old Bey’s Palace in 
nearby Carthage into a swinging, open- 
air nightclub called the Zéro de Con- 
duite (Zero for Conduct), a favorite of 
Tunisia’s go-go set: on opening night 
several ministers of state showed up, 
including Habib Bourguiba Jr., Tunisia’s 
Foreign Minister. Now, according to 
Bourguiba Sr., it is only a bohemian den 
of iniquity where youngsters “practice 
a shameful exhibitionism in morbid and 


degrading dances.” With that, Bour- 
guiba ordered the Zéro closed. 
MIDDLE EAST 
Gunfire over Galilee 
Over the Sea of Galilee last week, 


Syrians and Israelis fought it out for the 
second time in a month, 

The latest incident involved an Israeli 
patrol boat, which came within 150 
yards of the Syrian seacoast town of 
Musadiye. According to Syria, the boat 
fired toward shore. According to Israel, 
the Syrians fired first. Either way a 
flock of Syrian MIG-17s and MIG-2Is 
came flying in from one direction and 
Israeli Mirage-IIIs from the other, and 
before the two sides stopped shooting, 
one MIG went into the drink and anoth- 
er crashed in Syrian territory. 

Still smarting from the U.N. Security 
Council’s refusal to censure Israel for 
last month’s attack, Syria’s Foreign 
Minister Ibrahim Makhous warned that 
his country would no longer bother with 
complaints to the Security Council, 
would instead “reply to each Israel ag- 
gression mercilessly within the occupied 
[Israeli] area.” 

Israel bagged another Arab MIG 
during the week—this one without firing 
a shot. After sending a note to the Is- 
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raeli air force earlier this month, Iraqi 
air force Captain Mounir Rowfa, 30, 
flew his MIG-21 from Al Rashid Air 
Force Base near Baghdad to an undis- 
closed Israeli airbase, and gave the West 
its first closeup look at the Soviets’ 
1,200-m.p.h. fighter. Rowfa claimed 
that he had been planning his defection 
for months because of religious dis- 
crimination (he is a Catholic) and 
Iraq’s war against the Kurds, 


LATIN AMERICA 


Five in Bogota 

Ten months ago Chilean President 
Eduardo Frei called on his fellow Latin 
American heads of state and President 
Johnson to get together later this year 
and discuss economic integration and 
other regional problems of the hemi- 
sphere. The response was overwhelm- 
ingly in favor, and only the time and 
place remained to be set. Last week, 
in a small warmup to the bigger meet- 
ing, President Frei flew off to Bogota 
for a three-day, five-nation “Andean 
summit.” 

Host was Colombia's newly inaugu- 
rated President Carlos Lleras Restrepo, 
who, with Frei, was joined by Vene- 
zuela’s President Raul Leoni, Ecuador's 
former President Galo Plaza Lasso, who 
substituted for Ecuador's Interim Pres- 
ident Clemente Yerovi Indaburu, and 
Peru's former Premier Fernando 
Schwalb, who was filling in for Presi- 
dent Fernando Belatinde Terry. Among 
the balls, banquets and other ceremoni- 
al gatherings, the five met to discuss 
mutual economic and industrial devel- 
opment and the problems of the ailing 
Latin American Free Trade Associa- 
tion (LAFTA). A LAFTA ministerial meet- 
ing is scheduled for Montevideo next 
December, and the five nations gath- 
ered in Bogotéa—all small and relatively 
undiversified—could well be trying to 
organize a pressure group to counter- 
act the larger individual power of Mex- 
ico, Argentina and Brazil. Predictably, 
the five denied any such intention. “We 
are not trying to create an economic 
bloc,” Frei said. “We are only trying 
to start something which will spread 
through Latin America.” 

In their final “Declaration of Bo- 
gota,” the five countries pinpointed 
eight main areas for joint industrial de- 
velopment (metallurgy, chemicals and 
petrochemicals, fertilizers, food, elec- 
tronics, timber, cellulose and manufac- 
tured metal products) and four other 
areas for nonindustrial development 
(roads, communications, electric power 
and banking). As a hint of what will 
come at the bigger hemisphere-wide 
meeting, the five also requested more 
say in the Alliance for Progress, which 
marked its fifth anniversary last week. 
The fruits of the Bogota meeting may 
not show up for months, until com- 
mittees work out the details and actual 
coordination of the broader programs, 
Until then, the five could draw satis- 
faction from the mere fact of having 
gotten together over a conference table. 








ONGANIA & CAGGIANO 
Suddenly far less visible. 


ARGENTINA 
Trouble from the Pulpits 


Few Latin American governments 
can long survive without the support of 
the Catholic Church, and nowhere is 
this fact more important than in Ar- 
gentina. There, the cardinal ranks third 
in official protocol and regularly moves 
in presidential circles. To prove his 
own strong Catholic bent, Strongman 
Juan Carlos Ongania constantly refers 
to religion in his speeches and has had 
large contingents of priests on hand on 
ceremonial occasions. Yet last week 
many churchmen were showing signs 
of washing their hands of his revolu- 
tion and his government. 

In a letter read from the pulpits of 
his diocese of Nueve de Julio, Bishop 
Antonio Quarracino stressed that there 
were no ties whatsoever between the 
church and the new regime. “The 
church,” he said, “does not seek privi- 
leges or political tasks. It demands 
only liberty in exercising its mission.” 
A few days later, Bishop Jeronimo Po- 
desta, 46, leader of Buenos Aires’ dio- 
cese of Avellaneda (pop. 1,200,000), 
went on record in the Buenos Aires 
magazine Primera Plana. “The church,” 
he noted, “wants to serve the modern 
world, and this does not mean to serve 
such and such a government. Identi- 
fication with any political regime would 
be harmful to the church.” Meantime, 
several priests have circulated a_peti- 
tion asking Antonio Cardinal Caggiano 
to be less chummy with Ongania. What- 
ever the reason, last week Cardinal 
Caggiano was suddenly far less visible 
at government functions. 

The bishops claim that they were 
only clarifying a longstanding relation- 
ship for members who mistakenly felt 
the church was linked to the revolution. 
Others felt that things had moved be- 
yond that and reflected a growing im- 
patience with the snail’s pace of On- 
gania’s government, which has yet to 


make a start on the economic and 
political problems that triggered the 
revolution. 
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LATEST FASHION IN FIGURES: THE MONROE 1Q-10-213. 
This 1s Monroe’s newest fully-automatic rotary calculator, and it 
costs less than $1,000. Features include color-coded keys for 
casy training and accurate Ope ration; display of all three 


factors follow Ing multiplication; automatic decimals 
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1 Captain John Mul American history, this great oak p ed a hiding pl 
1 Colony when King James Il demanded 
@, which stood near Hartford, Conn 
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Mullan Tree. this wester 
d‘Alene National Forest, Idaho, is name 
lan, It marked a military road built under his direction, and 1s 1n- Charter of the C 
scribed “MR July 4, 1861." Work on the 6 mile road from its surrender in 1687 
Fort Benton, Mont., to Walla Walla, Wash gun in 1856 blew down in a gale in 16 
but was postponed 3 years because of Indians on the warpath 
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Sailor’s Sycamore. ste: back as 1800. Daniel Boone’s ‘Bar’ Tree. this wos 
sailing masters used this tree to locate their anchorage < ey ab ood in northeasternTennessee until1917.B . 
came into port. It still sta on the corner of Milpas and Quin- an to ex e the forests of the Middle Ap- 
ientos Streets in Santa Barbara, California palachians, carved this inscription on the tree 
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Indian Trail Tree. To mark a trai! for hunt- 
rand tied their 
nd 


time. as did this one, now preserved in a park near Evanston, | 


ing or trading. Indians often bent young trees o 
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the ground. Frequently these trees took root a § 








Trees,too,can play a part 


in history. These six did. 


How many doyou recognize? 


Many trees become famous by being associated 
with men who make history. And long after the 
men become mere names tn books, the trees re- 
main as living links to a bygone era. 

There are over 300 listings in the Department 
of Agriculture booklet “Famous Trees.’ While the 
six shown here are part of our national heritage, 
their anonymous relatives in the forest are of equal 
concern to St. Regis. From them we derive the 
wood that gives us our products. V 








Ve make print- 
ing papers, kraft papers and boards, fine papers, 
packaging products, building materials, and prod- 
ucts for consumers. 

entially, the life of the forest is St. Regis’ life. 
That is why we—together with the other members 
of the forest products industry—are vitally con- 
cerned with maintaining the beauty and usefulness 
of America’s forests for the generations to come. 
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If it only saves your life once, it’s a bargain. 


Sure, $75 is a lot of money for our Royal Master size 
8.25-14 tire. 
And that’s with your old tire, no less 


Some people don’t spend that much for a whole set of 


tires. 

But is saving money the first thing you should think of 
when you buy a tire? Or would you rather know you’ve 
got something special on your wheels when you hit a pot 
hole at 70 m.p.h 

Or sweep around a rain-slicked curve 

Or pick up a nail at 3 o’clock in the morning 

Still and all, $75 is a lot of money for a tire 

And maybe you’re wondering how much better the new 
Royal Master could possibly be that we’re asking so much 
for it. 

Well, to begin with, it’s built with more hand labor than 
you would ever think anybody puts into a tire 


Hand labor performed by men who've been building 
tires for an average of 19 years 

It’s got a brute of a carcass that’s so strong, you can 
practically forget about blowouts. 

It’s got a special red liner that grips any sharp object 
you pick up and helps to block off the air leakage. 

And it’s got two special traction bars that we mold 
into the tread to wipe wet, slippery roads dry 

So when you look at the Royal Master and wonder 
whether it pays for you to buy such an expensive tire, 
just remember this 

Money doesn’t do you any good 
if you’re not around to spend it 


imgly U.S.RUBBER 


THE NEW U.S. ROYAL MASTER 





THE FOREIGNER DISCOVERS AMERICA (AND VICE VERSA) 


APANESE girls at Natural Bridge, Germans at the pool- 
sides of a hundred Holiday Inns, an Italian family at 
Radio City Music Hall, British motorists at Old Faithful— 
these are the newest innocents abroad. Since 1961, when 
Congress, hoping to reduce the balance-of-payments drain, 
set up the U.S. Travel Service as the nation’s first official 
tourist bureau, the number of foreign visitors to America 
has more than doubled. This year 1,200,000 of them (ex- 
cluding border crossers from Canada and Mexico) are busily 
proving for themselves the truth of Lord Bryce’s 19th cen- 
tury axiom: “America excites an admiration which must be 
felt upon the spot to be understood.” 

In A Hard Day's Night, the Beatles were asked “How did 
you find America?” “Turned left at Greenland,” came the 
reply. Most of America’s new visitors have considerably 
more complicated responses, though often not as sophisti- 
cated a grasp of geography. Accustomed to driving from 
one country to another in a day, European tourists are in- 
variably overwhelmed by the vastness of the U.S. Not long 
ago a Frenchman who wanted to see Yellowstone took the 
first plane he could get to Wyoming. It landed at Cheyenne. 
He got out and grabbed a taxi to go to the park, only to 
find he was still 485 miles away. Nearly half of all incoming 
tourists land in New York, and Niagara is often the farthest 
point west they and their budgets reach, 

The cost of getting to the U.S. is the main obstacle for 
foreigners, but even when the ocean has been hurdled, mon- 
ey remains a persistent problem—*“the largest we have,” says 
USTS Director John W. Black. Yet Sylviane Mathieu, a pret- 
ty blonde doctor from Limoges, found that she could get by 
on $10 a day for food and accommodations after having 
budgeted $15, Foreigners complain that there are no mid- 
dle-priced hotels in many U.S. cities: only the expensive 
and the grubby. By contrast, the motel—“the word that 
blisters the night sky of the American suburbs in vermilion, 
green and harlequin Catherine wheels,” as Kenneth Allsop 
wrote in Punch—is widely appreciated as a sybaritic haven 
of sterilized glasses, heaped towels, ice-cube machines and 
coffeemakers. 


Dr. Oshima’s Bisonburger 

Tipping is a two-way cultural shock, Just as Americans 
resent the outstretched palms of European bellhops and 
waiters who have already received the compulsory tip added 
to hotel and restaurant tabs, foreigners in the U.S, cannot 
easily get the hang of the American freelance system. An- 
other shock comes when a visitor tries, as he sometimes 
does, to haggle bazaar-style in Saks Fifth Avenue. 

Foreign tourists report plenty of pleasant surprises. U.S. 
taxis are generally less expensive than in other parts of the 
world, and the driver who shuts off the meter and says “Let 
me show you my city” is practically an American archetype. 
Museums are by and large free. Foreigners frequently note 
a “basic honesty” in money dealings, rarely complain of be- 
ing shortchanged or cheated. Visitors marvel at American 
highways, cloverleafs and bridges, admire U.S. drivers for 
“staying in lane,” and deplore ubiquitous billboards. They 
are horrified at the amount of food piled on their plates and 
at the haste with which Americans eat, but usually leave ec- 
static over American salads and agreeably surprised by Cal- 
ifornia wines. Meat, particularly “steaks big as blankets,” 
impresses visitors, but when Japan’s Dr. Chozo Oshima sam- 
pled a bisonburger, he had to pronounce it “not for the Jap- 
anese palate.” Since television in most of the world is gov- 
ernment-owned and often without advertising, tourists are 
fascinated by American television, particularly the commer- 
cials, which left Swedish Visitors Inga and Rune Svensson 
with the impression that “Americans live on Bufferin.” 

Some of the things visitors like—or dislike—surprise their 
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hosts. Being able to take a grocery bag of food up to a hotel 
room is an unaccustomed freedom, and so is walking on 
park lawns. A general from inflation-plagued Brazil was 
pleased that “during the five weeks I was in New York the 
prices stayed the same.” The attention given a family travel- 
ing with children is a boon. “You could take 50 restaurants 
in London,” says one Englishman, “and not find half a dozen 
with high chairs.” Almost to a man, visitors are irked by 
the difficulty in buying that tourists’ essential, postage stamps. 
Where they find them in commercial machines, it strikes 
them as almost immoral that a quarter will purchase only 
four 5¢ stamps. The Greyhound bus, with its unlimited- 
travel $99 fare, is much admired. “People talk to you in 
the bus, and they tell you about their lives,” says Parisienne 
Janine Kraus, “It’s like a Russian novel.” 

Tourists grow weary of being told that something, as Inga 
Svensson puts it, “is the tallest or the biggest in the world.” 
The Svenssons were delighted to discover that American 
movies run continuously, but appalled at the debris under 
their seats. In one movie theater, Rune’s feet literally got 
glued to the floor in the sticky residue of gum, candy and 
spilled soft drinks. Baseball bored him: “They just kept 
throwing the ball and missing it.” Except in New York, 
visitors note, no American ever seems to walk anywhere. 
One English hiker set out across the Golden Gate Bridge, 
was chased by police who assumed he must be planning 
to jump. 


Rosemarie Barth's Instant Friends 

A U.S. Travel Service arrangement that lets foreigners 
visit American families demonstrates a degree of hospitality 
that surprised many tourists, Rosemarie Barth, a West Ber- 
lin secretary, looked up acquaintances in Denver and report- 
ed that at once their friends “called me by my first name, 
which I liked very much.” Language is always a barrier, but 
a Brazilian doctor says that his wife managed to spend $200 
in a dress shop “on a total vocabulary of ‘pink,’ ‘blue,’ 
‘white,’ ‘my size’ and ‘how much.’” Other U.S. pluses, by 
consensus: ice cream, San Francisco, corn on the cob, road- 
side picnic spots, “houses that look like the ones in the 
movies,” and the variety of the population—“white, yellow 
and every shade of black,” an Italian visitor noted. Tops 
among minuses are rude customs officers. Others: slums, 
dismal trains, violence, plastic flowers, women in hair curl- 
ers, “magic fingers” vibrating beds, difficulty in finding in- 
formation booths and public toilets. 

The most subtle U.S. shortcoming, however, is probably 
America’s vast and innocent unawareness of the tourist's 
presence. This is partly because tourists are so few against 
the whole teeming scale of U.S. life, and partly because in 
the U.S. subconscious, international tourism still means “we 
go” more than “they come.” And even as it becomes the 
most important factor in the G.N.P., the U.S. service in- 
dustry—salesmen, waiters, barbers, policemen, drivers, pi- 
lots, hotelkeepers—is still struggling psychologically to accept 
its role in dealing with tourists. Catering is not quite yet to 
the American taste, and the service trades are not much at- 
tuned to the insecurities of diffident, inarticulate foreigners. 

And these new Columbuses have a particular need for 
sympathy. They come to the U.S. for serious discovery, for 
searching out the American character; as yet only a few of 
them, emulating Americans sunning on the Riviera or skiing 
in Switzerland, seek the vacationer’s pleasures of summering 
in New England, fishing the Minnesota lakes, hiking through 
the California redwoods or luxuriating in a Florida hotel. 
Anticipating the crush of tourism that is to come, the U.S. 
must learn to recognize the foreign visitor and make him 
feel wanted and welcome. It should not be a difficult task 
for a nation that was built by tourists who came and stayed. 
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The night temperature dropped be- 
low freezing, and 14,000-ft. Mount Rai- 
nier loomed above like a grim shadow. 
But not even a badly bruised ankle 
could keep Defense Secretary Robert 
McNamara down. So he pulled on his 
sturdy wool knickers, taped his ankle, 
kissed his wife Margaret goodbye, and 
set out from the 10,000-ft.-high base 
camp an hour after midnight. There 
were eleven in the party, including 16- 
year-old Son Craig and 22-year-old 
Daughter Kathleen. By dawn they were 
on the peak, admiring the panorama of 
Washington’s Cascade Range stretched 
out below. “For a man who spends his 
life behind a desk, it was a splendid per- 
formance,” said Mount Everest Hero 
Jim Whittaker. “If he hadn’t injured 
his ankle, we would have had trouble 
keeping up with him.” 

His grandfather was West Point, class 
of ‘15, his dad, class of “44; now David 
Eisenhower, 18, is putting a hitch in 
the family’s military pitch. An honor 
graduate of Phillips Exeter Academy, 
Ike’s only grandson will enter Amherst 
College this fall, instead of the Military 
Academy. “His parents felt that the de- 
cision should be David's alone,” said 
Grandma Mamie in a McCall's inter- 
view. “And it was.” 

“On formal occasions she wears hatty 
hats, motherly dressmaker suits, and for 
a handbag—a majestic holdall.” The 
pussycats of London's fashion press 
were helping Britain's Princess Anne 
celebrate her 16th birthday with some 
swipes at her clothes. “All those con- 
ventions of British royal dress have 





LONDON EXPRESS 


PRINCESS ANNE & CHARLES 
Celebrating off duty. 





McNAMARA & FELLOW MOUNTAINEERS 
Performing on top. 


been decanted on her,” complained the 
London Sunday Express’s writer, though 
conceding that Anne does have “the 
young idea when she’s off duty.” Well, 
did that mean miniskirts? Not at all. 
In Jamaica with Prince Charles for the 
Commonwealth Games, she made the 
scene in a pair of good-looking hip- 
huggers and a Dutch-boy cap. What's 
more, says Anne, after boarding school 
she wants to go to Sussex University, 
one of Britain’s new non-snob colleges. 
To borrow a cricket term, it was a 
very sticky wicket. There was the visit- 
ing Westhampton (L.I.) Mallet Club, 
unrivaled at home, ignominiously de- 
feated eight straight times by London's 
Hurlingham Croquet Club. “Do you 
need a coach?” inquired the British 
captain. “We need a coach-and-four,” 
groaned a U.S. player. But the colonials 
have just begun to fight. Back home, 
plans were already afoot to form a 
kind of U.S. Olympic team of mallet- 
eers, including all the croquet greats: 
Composer Richard Rodgers, Actors Da- 
vid Wayne and Gig Young, and as 
spiritual leader, a man described as “a 
living croquet legend in his lifetime,” 
Ambassador W. Averell Harriman. 


She's been deskbound in Washington 
for years, but now Career Girl Carol 
Laise, 48, is outward bound. L.B.J. 
tapped her last week to be U.S. Am- 
bassador to Nepal. And it wasn’t a po- 
litical sop either. Carol has spent eleven 
years in the Foreign Service and is one 
of the State Department’s top Asia ex- 
perts. More than that, she’s made four 
trips to the remote, Himalayan-crowned 
kingdom. Which makes just about ev- 
erybody happy: the Nepalese because 
they get a plenipotentiary who knows 
their problems, and Carol because, as 
she said, “I won't have to do my own 
cooking any more.” 

It's easy to Know that white marlin, 
those denizens of the deep, don’t eat 
rabbits. But do the marlin know it? 
Hosting. the Second Annual Governors 
Invitational Marlin Tournament at 
Ocean City, Maryland's pixyish Gover- 


nor J. Millard Tawes, 72, arrived with 
a “secret weapon”—a lure made from 
a rabbit's foot with a hook in it. Presto! 
Barely five minutes after Tawes got out 
to the fishing grounds, a 7-ft. 4-in. mar- 
lin hurled itself at his line. “My good- 
ness!” exclaimed Tawes, and pumped in 
the prize. No one else got even a sniff 
from a fish until just before the 3 p.m. 
quitting time. And then Delaware's Gov- 
ernor Charles L. Terry hauled in a 7-ft. 
7-in. marlin to edge out Tawes. Ah 
well, Delaware's state bird is the blue 
hen chicken, and that’s surely better 
than hasenpfeffer. 


A. & P. Heir Huntington Hartford 
simply won't take no for an answer. 
For six years now he’s been trying to 
give New York City $500,000 for an 
outdoor café in Central Park. And the 
city keeps bouncing his scheme. A cou- 
ple of weeks ago, he even offered 
$1,000,000 to build public swimming 
pools in Negro areas if City Parks Com- 
missioner Thomas Hoving would accept 
the café. “Irresponsible philanthropy!” 
roared Hoving. “Hartford is trying to 
manipulate potentially dangerous areas 
for his own end, but he has failed.” 
With a rap like that, Hunt had to prom- 
ise “a substantial sum” for the pools 
anyway. Meanwhile, he found another 
tin cup for his cash. Barely minutes 
before demolition was to begin, he an- 
ted up $100,000 to keep the wreckers 
away from the old Metropolitan Opera 
House for six months. 

“When we started playing, man, they 
forgot all about Viet Nam.” It was Jazz 
Pianist Earl (“Fatha”) Hines crooning 
as he and his cool, cool sextet finished 
up a six-week gig around Russia. After 
inviting them, the Soviet government 
did everything it could think of to mash 
the smash—even going so far as to can- 
cel scheduled performances in Moscow 
and Leningrad. Hines and his boys 
found plenty of cats in the boondocks, 
playing to S.R.O. crowds. “Jazz is hap- 
piness,” grinned Fatha. “I know the 
Russians don't have much to smile 
about, but after they heard us they 
were smiling.” 
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Attention 
hay fever sufferers: 





dont let this 
pushy little we 


Shove you 
around. 


Get tough 

Grab a Contac’. It’s the best way to get 
back at your hay fever miseries 

One capsule helps keep you free of 
them for up to 12 hours. Over 600 tiny 
“time pills” in each Contac capsule 
make sure of it. 


Stuffiness clears 
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Itchy, watery eyes are soothed 
Sniffles and sneezes are checked —all 
day or all night. 





| every 
12 NOOR 





Get Contac at your pharmacy. It’s the -4]Ajorn aA 
only way to treat a bully. CONTAC 
It’s the hay fever and cold capsule more nar 

people prefer. + Good Housekeeping - 


Menley & James Laboratories, Phila. 
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SPACE 
Photographing the Moon 


Lunar Orbiter | last week became 
the first U.S. spacecraft to orbit the 
moon—and the first orbiter ever to 
transmit lunar photographs back to 


earth, where Americans could see them 
live on TV amid their afternoon soap 
operas. 

Snapped from 133 miles away, the 
orbiter’s first pictures showed the crater- 
pocked flatlands and adjacent ridges ol 
the Mare Smythii region on the right- 
hand rim near the lunar equator. Later, 
the spacecraft snapped a 930-mi.-high 
shot of the moon's mysterious back side. 
Even so, the strong picture signals from 
the high-resolution lens were extreme- 
ly fuzzy, primarily because of difficul- 
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ties in the spacecraft’s camera system. 

While contending with the implica- 
tions of that problem, Mission Project 
Manager Clifford Nelson was delighted 
with how easily the spacecraft had first 
kicked into lunar orbit. “It was like 
switching it from one railroad track to 
another,” he bragged. As the week 
passed, the orbiter’s original elliptical 
path slowly became circular because of 
irregularities in the earth's gravitational 
pull. Even so, the orbital change will 
apparently not endanger the spacecraft's 
mission of taking several hundred pic- 
tures of assorted lunar sites. 

Because of increasing camera prob- 
lems, project controllers huddled at 
week's end, trying to decide whether to 
scrub the scheduled plan of lowering 
the spacecraft to within 28 miles of the 
lunar surface in order to photograph 
nine target areas where astronauts may 
some day walk (see diagram). At that 
height, the orbiter’s high-resolution 600- 
mm. lens could shoot objects as small as 
a card table. At last they decided to 
go ahead, hoping that under different 


conditions of lunar orbit, the camera 
might well begin operating properly 
again. 
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RESEARCH 


Bouncing Baby Bureaucracy 

In Rockville, Md., one noon last 
week, geophysicists closed the circuits 
of the world’s first earthquake-informa- 
tion center, connecting 400 seismic re- 
porting stations throughout the world. 
In Oyster Bay, L.I., oceanographers 
launched a new wire-drag ship to hunt 
for undersea hazards, joining a fleet of 
14 research vessels already commis- 
sioned. Throughout the week, weather 
satellites scanned the atmosphere for 
hurricanes, while “Project Stormfury’s” 
planes stood ready to try diverting any 
budding tropical storm. All these re- 
lated functions—and many more—are 
now controlled and operated by the En- 
vironmental Science Services Adminis- 
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tration (ESSA), the bounciest baby bu- 
reaucracy in Big Government Science, 

A bare 13 months old and growing 
fast, ESSA has united the Weather Bu- 
reau, Coast & Geodetic Survey and the 
Bureau of Standards’ Central Radio 
Propagation Laboratory, creating a 
10,000-man agency under the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. As envisioned by 
President Johnson, it is to “provide a 
single national focus for our efforts to 
describe, understand and predict the 
state of the oceans, the state of the low- 
er and upper atmosphere, and the size 
and shape of the earth.” 

The hope is that coordinated effort 
will lead to more efficient collection 
and dissemination of environmental 
phenomena—and far better understand- 
ing. ESSA’s immediate goals include daily 
forecasting as well as faster warnings 
for tornadoes, seismic sea waves (tsu- 
namis), floods, earthquakes and other 
natural disasters. The ultimate goal is 
to control this environment. 

As dervish-like as the environment he 
has set out to control, ESSA’s first: ad- 
ministrator, Dr. Robert M. White, 43 
(younger brother of Author Theodore), 
combines the talents of a no-nonsense 


executive with solid scientific vision. 
White comes to the job with a back- 
ground in weather research, first with 
the Air Force, then as president of 
Travelers Research Center, Inc., and 
later as chief of the U.S. Weather Bu- 
reau. Most observers consider him su- 
perbly equipped to chart the new agen- 
cy’s $145 million budget, 14% of which 
is earmarked for both in-house and 
contracted research. 

The budget is sure to sprout quickly. 
Recently, the President's Science Ad- 
visory Committee recommended com- 
bining the oceanographic functions of 
ESSA with those of the Geological Sur- 


vey, Bureau of Commercial Fisheries, 
Bureau of Mines, and even the Coast 
Guard. Although the report stopped 


short of directly fingering ESSA to head 
this research, the logical conclusion is 
that ESSA may soon become the earth- 
bound parallel of space-bound NASA. 
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LUNAR ORBITER’S FIRST FILM 
Between soap operas. 


ENTOMOLOGY 
Swamp Lights 


In Southeast Asian swamplands, it 
has long been observed that thousands 
of fireflies flash together, lighting up 
trees with the regularity of neon signs. 
This synchronous flashing has never 
been adequately explained. North Amer- 
ican fireflies generally light individually 
or sometimes in uncoordinated group 
flashing. Writing in Nature, Zoologist 
John Buck and his wife believe that 
the Asian male fireflies’ synchronous 
flashing is actually a photic call that 
lures females to the trees for mass 
mating. Because the Asian undergrowth 
is so dense, the male insects use rhyth- 
mic beaconing in order to shine through 
and be seen by the females. In effect, 
the synchronous flashing becomes mass 
advertising. 

But how the Asian lightning bugs 
maintain their coordinated flashing is 
“one of the great mysteries of physiol- 
ogy.” says Dr. Buck. Once this is fath- 
omed, however, it may lead researchers 
toward a better understanding of nerv- 
ous-system mechanisms that allow hu- 
mans to act in perfect unison. 
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Crucible is revolutionizing 
the way to make stainless steel. 


Construction is underway on Crucible’s dramatically new 
continuous integrated process for stainless at its Midland 
(Pa.) Works. Here a rough scale model is discussed by the 
plant managers. 

The process, a technological first in the steel industry, will 
turn out this steel faster than any other process currently 
in use. And it is versatile enough to produce Crucible’s 
alloy steels, too. 

The process is continuous from ores to finished slabs. It 
will start at our specially-adapted blast furnace, making pig 


iron containing chromium direct from ores. The hot metal 
then will go to a special magnetically-stirred blender. 

In a unique oxygen converter, shown below right, 
impurities will be blown off and alloys added. 

In a final step, molten steel will be put into a continuous 
caster, below left, that can turn out 200 tons of slabs an hour. 
When the process goes on the line in 1968, eight years of 
research and many millions will be invested in it. But we 

think it’s worth it. 
Crucible Steel Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 














You would like it in the Northern Plains: 


Sioux City, lowa 


Sioux City is a ‘Port City’’ now. Headquarters for 
navigation on the Northern reaches of the sprawling 
Missouri River. Each fall, the river becomes a Mardi 
Gras on water. A carnival of color, complete with 
bands, floats and River-Cade Queens. Sioux City is 
a college town, too. And a music and natural history 
center. There are two colleges, a symphony and 
youth orchestra. A museum that contains more In- 
dian relics than War Eagle, Crazy Horse or Sitting 


Bull probably ever saw in one collection. Sioux City 
offers all that a great city should. Skilled labor. 
Natural resources. Full transportation by river, road, 
rail and air. All this, plus abundant natural gas piped 
by the Northern Natural Gas Company and distrib- 
uted by the lowa Public Service Company. For infor- 
mation about plant location opportunities in Sioux 
City, write to: Area Development Department, North- 
ern Natural Gas Company, Omaha, Nebraska 68102. 


Northern 
Natural 
GaS comoany 
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FESTIVALS 
Testing Their Medals 


The cellist was “exceptional,” de- 
clared Boston Symphony Concertmaster 
Joseph Silverstein. The pianist played 
“as well as anybody need ever play,” 
said Conductor Erich Leinsdorf. The 
soloists who won these praises from such 
rigorous judges were not big concert 
stars but virtually unknown American 
students: New York City’s Stephen 
Kates, 23, and Los Angeles’ Misha Dich- 
ter, 20, both fresh from winning silver 
medals at the Third International Tchai- 
kovsky Competition in Moscow. 

America’s other Tchaikovsky prize- 
winners—Sopranos Jane Marsh, 24, 
and Veronica Tyler, 29, and Bass Simon 
Estes, 28—had already made impressive 
post-contest showings with the Boston 
Symphony at Tanglewood last month, 
Now Kates and Dichter as well have 
added luster to their own bright promise. 

No War Horse. Kates, the son and 
grandson of professional string musi- 
cians and a student of Gregor Piatigor- 
sky, played the Shostakovich Cello Con- 
certo, with which he had stirred the 
Moscow judges and audience in June. 
(“Viennese refinements were out—they 
wanted guts, they wanted the roof to 
come down,” he said.) Hunching his 
lanky frame over the cello, Kates bold- 
ly carved out the jagged, pulsating lines 
of the piece with a firm tone and a left 
hand that skipped deftly through the 
most prickly technical snares. The roof 
came down, 

Pianist Dichter—who was born in 
Shanghai midway in his parents’ flight 
from Poland in 1945—also turned on 
Tanglewood’s audiences. He played the 
Tchaikovsky Piano Concerto No. 1, a 
risky selection for any young pianist 
ever since Van Cliburn’s powerful, 
sweeping version of it carried him to 
victory in the 1958 Moscow competition, 
But Dichter made the concerto his own, 
giving it unusual clarity and lightness, 





PIANIST DICHTER 
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Leinsdorf noted later that Dichter ap- 
proached the concerto not as if it were 
an old war horse but as a new piece: “He 
goes back to the printed instructions of 
the composer. He does not add a num- 
ber of silly things which have become 
traditional.” Said Concertmaster Silver- 
stein: “Seldom has the orchestra been 
so impressed with a single performer.” 

Soprano Marsh was scheduled to 
sing again, but she developed tonsillitis. 
When the malady lingered on, a hasty 
call went out to Veronica Tyler. Ar- 
riving from New York a bare hour 
ahead of time with her yellow gown 
over her arm, Tyler swept onstage with 
complete aplomb and velvet voice to 
repeat two of the arias she had sung 
in her previous appearance with the or- 
chestra. “These young singers and mu- 
sicians are great—no pretensions, nat- 
ural, enthusiastic, no pettiness,” mar- 
veled Orchestra Manager Thomas Perry. 
Shrugged Baltimore-born Tyler: “I've 
learned to relax, and I love to sing. I 
can do it anywhere, any time.” 

No Rush. Their very presence at 
Tanglewood was evidence that the young 
Americans are finding their Moscow 
medals to be badges of admission to 
some of the music world’s major con- 
cert stages and recording studios. Yet 
they are trying not to rush reckless- 
ly ahead of their still-maturing talents. 
Marsh turned down a chance to sing 
with the Metropolitan Opera because 
she felt she wasn’t ready for it. Even 
the crowd-pleasing Dichter, who has 
just signed with Sol Hurok, plans to re- 
turn to classes this fall at Manhattan's 
Juilliard School of Music, where he 
works with the grande dame of piano 
coaches, Rosina Lhevinne. 

All of which makes good sense to 
Leinsdorf. Though he beamed like a 
proud uncle as he nudged the gifted 
prizewinners into the limelight at Tan- 
glewood, he cautioned later: “An artist 





SOPRANO TYLER 
Adding luster to an already bright promise. 








is never finished. No one can foretell 
how life is going to affect him. Five 
years from now the Moscow winners 
may be international stars or forgotten 
men and women. Only time will tell.” 


COMPOSERS 
Salty Saint of Budapest 


“For most people, music is a kind of 
bath to wash in,” laments the 83-vear- 
old patriarch of Hungarian music, Zol- 
tan Kodaly. “They react with their 
nerves, not their minds.” With saintly 
dedication to the idea that good music 
is “the food of the soul,” Kodaly has la- 
bored most of his life to make it under- 
standable as well as enjoyable. To souls 
nourished on dissonant modern music, 
Kodaly’s brand may seem like rather 
stale strudel. His themes remain reso- 
lutely melodic, and his rhythms never 
stray far from Slavic dances. Still, few 
20th century composers have done more 
to give richness, color and genuine ex- 
citement to folk music. 

Revolutionary Techniques. Sixty 
years ago, Kodaly and Fellow Hungari- 
an Composer Béla Bartok trekked into 
the Magyar countryside to begin col- 
lecting folk and later Kodaly 
evoked those songs to give his composi- 
tions a simple expressiveness (best 
known in this country: the suite from 
his opera Hdry Janos). Finding that 
many listeners still lacked the training to 
grasp his musical ideas, Kodaly decided 
to improve the education of children. 
“I used to think the ideal age for begin- 
ning a child’s musical education was 
nine months before birth,” he once re- 
marked. “Now I think it is nine months 
before his mother’s birth. Music must 
be a natural part of the environment, 
like the air we breathe.” 

Last week, at Stanford University in 
California, Kodaly wound up a week of 
lecturing to more than 200 U.S. music 
teachers and musicians who had come 
to learn about the revolutionary teach- 
ing techniques he has forged for 108 
elementary schools in Hungary. Based 
chiefly on the pentatonic scale that is so 
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prevalent in folk music (for example, 

the notes sounded by the five black keys 

on the piano), Kodaly’s method uses 

games and pictures to introduce pain- 

lessly the basic concepts of musical 

structure and notation. The result is that 

thousands of students learn to read com- 

“Uncle Timothy left plex scores as easily as a column of fig- 

ures by the time they reach the eighth 

us the place grade. Best of all, says Kodaly, the chil- 

on condition dren become skillful performers on “a 

that we never cut beautiful musical instrument’—the hu- 

down his favorite man voice. He believes that singing not 

only provides “the best foundation of 

tree—and musicality” but also conditions the body 
never put anything and stimulates the brain. 

on the lawn Vaulting & Cavorting. By that token, 

but Scotts.” Kodaly himself is a supreme product of 

a lifetime of singing. Though shy and 

frail-looking, he leads a bustling life in 
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KODALY & WIFE 
Supreme product of himself 


his Budapest apartment, and his mind 
remains agile enough to lace everything 
with a salty streak of wit. At Stanford, 
he vaulted on and off stages like a track 
Star, cavorted in a swimming pool, jour- 
neyed out into the country to gaze up 
wonderingly at California’s giant red- 
woods, and once drew a little girl aside 
with a promise of a secret, then whis- 
pered in her ear: “I love you.” Always 
at his side was his striking 27-year-old 
wife, Sarolta, interpreting, smoothing 
his | way, even firmly sending him to bed 
at 7 p.m. to rest from a tiring day. 

Before he left Stanford for an inter- 
national conference of music educators 
at Interlochen, Mich., Kodaly dashed 
off an eight-bar vocal piece on a black 
board, telling his audience that the mu- 
sic was theirs to keep. It was the gift 
he had been giving unstintingly through- 
out most of the century—that, and his 
conviction that “a life without music is 
GIN, 90 PROOF: VODKA, 80 PROOF; BOTH 100% GRA TRAL SPIRITS—CANADA DRY DISTILLING CO., NICHOLASVILLE, KY incomplete and not worth living.” 
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New Cessna 150 





Flying fun is within the reach of everyone! 


Check the costs of flying the new 
Cessna 150 and you'll make a happy 
discovery —flying fun need not be ex- 
pensive! You can fly to your heart’s 
content through one of these eco- 
nomical ways: 

purchase a new Cessna 150 for your 
exclusive use—there’s been no in- 
crease in price* 

) use the Cessna Foursome Plan that 
cuts expenses still further by dividing 
them among three other partners 

| take advantage of the Savings 
Meter program on current used 
models sold at reduced prices 


rent (an hour in a Cessna 150 usu- 
ally costs less than in any other new 
airplane) 

join the friendly group at a Cessna 
150-equipped flying club. 

You probably never realized it was 
possible to obtain so much pleasure 
at such a low figure. Maintenance, 
insurance, and depreciation costs are 
low. Operating costs, too, are low — 
you can get about 20 miles out of a 
gallon of 80-octane gasoline. 

Whether you are a high-time pilot, 
a beginner—or even if you are a non- 
flyer—a nearby dealer can put you 


at the controls of a Cessna 150 im- 
mediately. Get into a new Cessna 
150... and fly where the fun is! 
Write for Cessna 150 brochure; see 
how many new features have been 
added at no increase in price: Cessna 
Aircraft Company, Dept. 150-T7, 
Wichita, Kansas. 
*Suggested prices begin at $6,995 for Stan- 
dard 150, F.A.F. Wichita, Kansas. 


Cessna 


More people buy Cessna airplanes than any other make 
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NEWSPAPERS 
Mercy Killing 


A newspaper does not die suddenly. 
It is slowly consumed by disease that 
spreads throughout the structure. First 
it loses a vivid editor, then its best re- 
porters, then its power to lure talent 
and youth. It dies because advertising 
shrinks and economies prune live 
branches with the dead wood; it dies 
because unions want more money and 
it has none to give. Yet it dies hard, 
lingering on until even the stubbornest 
owners realize that the only answer is a 
mercy killing. 

Last week the New York Herald Trib- 
une was mercifully killed after a 20- 
year illness for which there was no 
longer any cure. Cursed by a second 
114-day strike in three years, the Trib’s 
owners examined its future. The pre- 
strike circulation of 303,000 seemed 
likely to slip to 200,000, half their 
break-even point. Advertising would 
certainly decline; editorial staffers had 
already deserted in droves. There was 
little of tangible value left, except the 
Paper's past great reputation. 

Marx & Livingstone. The Herald 
Tribune was only 42 years old, but it 
traced its ancestry back more than 130 
years to the founding in 1835 of the 
New York Herald by James Gordon 
Bennett Sr. and the founding in 1841 
of the New York Tribune by Horace 
Greeley. Bennett’s Herald was a lively 
penny paper that taught U.S. journalism 
to hunger for fresh news. The Herald 
sent boatloads of reporters to meet ar- 
riving ships at sea; by the time a ship 
landed they had already interviewed the 
passengers for European news. And it 
was the Herald that sent Stanley after 
Livingstone. Greeley’s Tribune, on the 
other hand, was urbane, circumspect, 
and an influential voice in the infant 
Republican Party—though not so Re- 
publican that it could not find room 
from 1851 to 1861 for a London cor- 
respondent named Karl Marx. 

When Greeley died in 1872, White- 
law Reid, an ace Civil War reporter, 
took over as owner and editor of the 


Tribune. His son, Ogden, succeeded 
him in 1912, and twelve years later 
bought the Herald. Almost immedi- 


ately, the new Herald Tribune glowed 
with a circulation that nearly surpassed 
the combined total of its two predeces- 
sors. Without stopping to start, the Trib 
had reached the top: a great paper 
serving a great city—and the world. 
Never a Cipher. In the halcyon 1930s, 
Geoffrey Parsons was the city’s most in- 
fluential editorial writer; Stanley Wood- 
ward ran the best sports page in the 
business. The city editor was that cel- 
ebrated Texan Stanley Walker, whom 
many consider the alltime champion in 
that trade. Walker issued just two 
ukases: “Do not betray a confidence, 
and do not knife a comrade.” But he 
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could make some pointed suggestions. 
A correspondent whose copy lacked 
enough punctuation once received a full 
typed page of commas. And in his book, 
City Editor, Walker wrote, “Pick ad- 
jectives as you would pick a diamond or 
a mistress.” Some argue that Walker 
was outdone by his successor, the Trib’s 
other celebrated Texan, Lessing En- 
gelking, whose yen for accuracy was 
such that he once ordered a reporter to 
spend all night in Brooklyn searching 
for someone's middle initial. Another 
Trib veteran recalls: “I wrote a story 
about a woman having ‘a breast’ ampu- 
tated. Mr. Engelking told me that every 
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woman had two breasts, a left one and 
a right one.” 

In the great days, Trib staffers in- 
cluded Robert Benchley, Alva Johnston, 
John Lardner, St. Clair McKelway, 
Henry Cabot Lodge Jr. and, briefly, 
John O'Hara. The reporters were so 
good that rival newsmen carried the 
Trib in their hip pockets and consulted 
it for research; the rewrite bank dropped 
literary gems into the most routine sto- 
ries. One ex-Tribman who had gone over 
to the New York Times was so imbued 
with the excitement of his alma mater 
that he mistakenly cabled a big news 
beat to his old paper. Walter Arm, now 
city editor of New York’s WCBS-TV, re- 
members, “They didn’t treat you as a 
cipher. They reacted to every story you 
wrote. Young reporters were glad to 
work there for $18 a week, just to have 
the experience.” 

Match Game & Ogden's Wife. Part of 
that experience was the drinking, bull- 
ing and gambling that one and all prac- 
ticed to perfection at the Artists and 
Writers Restaurant, a dimly lighted, 
paneled eatery known by the name of 
its owner, Jack Bleeck (pronounced 
Blake). There Old Man Reid could be 
found happily trading rounds with any 
staffer who appeared. Foppish Lucius 
Beebe debonairly played the eternal 
match game with his own gold match- 





STANLEY & LIVINGSTONE 
No more shin kicks, no more rebel yells. 





sticks. And Woodward (“the Coach”) 
was usually in a booth exchanging shin 
kicks with a stalwart colleague while 
both belted booze to dull the pain. 
Woodward once ripped out a $600 sec- 
tion of the bar when he was refused a 
drink too many. And there was plenty 
of noise in the office, too, where Engel- 
king tore out telephones in anger or let 
out rare rebel yells over a particularly 
good story. 

For all the good stories, the paper 
still needed ads, and getting them in- 
creasingly became the domain of Helen 
Rogers Reid. A Barnard graduate from 
Appleton, Wis., she had been social sec- 
retary to Ogden’s parents, But as Og- 
den’s wife she turned her attentions to 
the paper, was named advertising direc- 
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tor, lent the Trib added prestige by es- 
tablishing her annual New York Herald 
Tribune Forum on Current Problems. 
She became one of the leading ladies 
of New York City, a crusader for lib- 
eral, internationalist Republicanism, and 
the recipient of countless honorary de- 
grees. After Ogden’'s death in 1947, Hel- 
en Reid assumed direction of the whole 
paper. She faced financial troubles be- 
cause the Reid estate, once sizable, had 
diminished. 

Mrs. Reid had installed her older son, 
Whitelaw, as editor. Together they in- 
stituted an economy wave. Out went 19 
hard-to-lose reporters. Asked which two 
men could be spared in the sports de- 
partment, Stanley Woodward memoed: 
“Stanley Woodward and Red Smith.” 
Less than a year later, “Whitey” Reid 
stopped laughing and fired the Coach. 
TV had come along; the heat was on 
newspapers and all the print’ media. 
Whitey was not up to it. Mrs. Reid re- 
placed him with younger (by twelve 
years) brother Ogden. 

Mint Green. “Brownie,” as he had 
been called since childhood, had plenty 
of vim and vigor and decided to give the 
place a shaking-up. He also clasped to 
his bosom an ex-pressagent named Hy 
Gardner. Gardner got a gossip column 
and a big voice in the upper echelons. 
Soon Brownie brought in a dismally 
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square Tangle Towns puzzle contest, a 
mint-green third section, a weekly pock- 
et TV magazine (editor: Gardner), and 
an early-bird edition that came out at 
8 p.m. The puzzles boosted circulation, 
but the green section did nothing, the 
TV guide lost money; and the early 
bird was a disaster as reporters cut cor- 
ners to make the new deadline and then 
caused massive replating as they updat- 
ed their stories. 

The paper was floundering, and staff 
morale sank. The Trib had ample gim- 
micks but little direction. “Editorially,” 
says New York Times Executive Editor 
Turner Catledge, “they couldn't seem to 
make up their minds whether to slug it 
Out toe-to-toe with us or to try to oul- 
flank us.” The Trib still had stars: Dra- 









PARSONS ENGELKING 


Only ads to be sold and bites without molars. 


ma Critic Walter Kerr, TV Critic John 
Crosby, Fashion Editor Eugenia Shep- 
pard, Food Editor Clementine Paddle- 
ford; Columnists Red Smith, Art Buch- 
wa'ld, Joe Alsop and Walter Lippmann; 
Pulitzer Prizewinning Korean War Cor- 
respondents Homer Bigart and Marguer- 
ite Higgins. But while they still provided 
some bite, the paper had no molars. 
Able reporters and rewritemen, a pa- 
per’s lifeblood, were vanishing. Star Re- 
porter Bigart, back from Korea, was 
appalled at the change and defected to 
the Times. 

Style Without Spark. The Reids 
could not bankroll the losses indefinite- 
ly, and in 1957 they asked Millionaire 
Diplomat-Sportsman John Hay Whit- 
ney for a loan. Anxious to support Re- 
publicanism’s leading moderate voice, 
Whitney chipped in $1,200,000, took a 
stock option, finally decided to convert 
the loan to a controlling interest and 
see what he and his Wall Street troops 
could do, Naturally, they began with 
an economy drive; another layer of the 
Trib’s staff was peeled off. Whitney did 
bring back Coach Woodward, but for 
editor he chose a small-town boy from 
Mexico, Mo., who was replaced four 
months later by Newsweek's John Den- 
son. Denson gave the Trib new direc- 
tion by trying what he seemed to think 
Was a Magazine approach. 
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Pictures were cropped to closeups 
of chinless, earless faces. The Trib’s 
prizewinning front page was now a 
blotch, with capsule news summaries 
and headlines that always seemed to 
end with a question mark. (One staff- 
er swears he received a wire saying, 
WE HAVE THE FOLLOWING HEADLINE. 
WRITE STORY FOR USE WITH IT.) A 
lot of money was spent on promotion: 
“A good newspaper doesn’t have to be 
dull.” And circulation rose a bit. Then 
the 1962-63 printers’ strike smashed 
the effort. Another economy drive had 
already got Denson (he missed too 
many deadlines), and after the strike, 
the Trib began vainly trying to imitate 
his style without his spark. When the 
1964 Harlem riots broke on a Satur- 
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day night, the Trib refused to break 
its solidly locked Sunday front page, 
covered the story inside, And all along 
the paper kept losing money. 

Miraculously the stars hung on; new 
ones even appeared: Movie Critic Ju- 
dith Crist, Pop Chronicleer Tom Wolfe, 
Reporter-Columnist Jimmy _ Breslin. 
Book Week and the hip-swingy New 
York Magazine were good and popu- 
lar additions to the Sunday paper. 
Young tyros still regularly appeared 
with dreams of past glory. But there 
was no one to teach them, and they 
soon left. So did the Trib’s editorial 
topkicks—five of them in six years. 

Down the Drain. Whitney had un- 
dertaken the Trib’s rescue as a public 
service, and in an effort to preserve a 
voice for intelligent Republicanism. But 
the voice could be no stronger than the 
paper itself, and even Whitney's mil- 
lions, despite the best will in the world, 
could not keep the Trib afloat. After a 
reported $20 million went down the 
drain, he reluctantly decided last April 
to merge his paper with the afternoon 
Journal American and World-Telegram 
& Sun to “keep the Herald Tribune's 
voice alive.” It never spoke again. 
The merged papers were struck, and 
the Trib’s coup de grdce came in the 
crossfire. 

The result left New York with just 


four regular dailies, compared with the 
15 that flourished in 1900, When and 
if the fourth daily appears, it will be 
the World Journal Tribune. Most big- 
time Trib names will move over to 
the new afternoon amalgam, but it 
will not be the same. “The Trib is the 
paper I wanted to die on,” said Politi- 
cal Reporter Tom O'Hara, brother of 
Novelist John. “This is the paper that 
reporters came to with no idea of ever 
going anywhere else.” 

The trouble was that the Trib itself 
had for too long forgotten where it 
was going; it could find no clear role 
in one of the world’s greatest news- 
paper markets, and its identity crisis 
was fatal. Even a last pathetic surge a 
year ago fooled nobody. The Trib had 
decided to print while the Daily News 
and Times were on strike, and circula- 
tion soared temporarily to 750,000. 
One rosy-eyed reporter suggested that 
the Trib might hold the temporary 
readers; a hardened colleague knew 
better. “This outfit,” he said sadly, “has 
a death wish.” 


CORRESPONDENTS 
Of Junkets & the USIA 


In his endless hearings on Viet Nam, 
Senator J. William Fulbright has ex- 
pressed so many worries about U.S. pol- 
icy—ranging from the rational to the ri- 
diculous—that it seemed inconceivable 
he could find any new ones. But last 
week Fulbright uncorked yet another: 
the U.S, Information Agency may be 
winning sympathy for the U.S. among 
foreign newsmen. 

To attack that sin, which is precisely 
the one that the agency is supposed to 
commit, Fulbright called USIA Chief 
Leonard Marks before the Senate For- 
cign Relations Committee. The subject 
was junkets—with which Senators are 
familiar—specifically USIA payment for 
the transportation of 30 to 35 Asian and 
European newsmen to Viet Nam. Fret- 
ted Fulbright: “Doesn't this point to a 
possible conflict of interest that might 
compromise the objectivity newspapers 
owe their readers?” 

Patiently, Marks testified that no U.S. 
newsmen were involved; that the USIA 
had paid the bills because the corre- 
spondents’ papers could not otherwise 
have afforded to send a man; and that 
the foreign newsmen were under no obli- 
gation to write anything other than what 
they saw and felt. Pressing on, Fulbright 
& Co. pointed out that some U.S. news- 
papers have refused Pentagon offers of 
Viet Nam junkets. Wasn't this evidence 
of their judgment that such junkets are 
corrupting? 

More likely it was evidence that those 
U.S. papers were able to pay their own 
Viet Nam transportation costs, replied 
Marks. In any case, he repeated, the 
USIA has nothing to do with inviting U.S. 
newsmen to visit Viet Nam. It operates 
only abroad—where it is presumably 
trying as hard as possible to open for- 
cign minds to U.S. problems and policies. 
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BASEBALL 
Which Honor to Choose? 


It would take a pretty good imagina- 
tion just to dream up a scene of glory 
like that in San Francisco's Candlestick 
Park last week. As one, 30,000 fans 
leaped to their feet and screamed wildly 
as the ball disappeared into the right- 
field bleachers and the batter loped 
casually around the bases. One of the 
loudest cheers came from Stan Musial, 
vice president of the opposing St. Louis 
Cardinals. Not even Plate Umpire Chris 
Pelekoudas could stand aloof as the 
player rounded third and touched home; 
Pelekoudas reached out and warmly 
shook his hand. Willie Mays had just hit 
the 535th homer of his wonderful ca- 
reer to go ahead of Jimmy Foxx as the 
greatest righthanded home-run hitter in 
baseball history. 

That leaves only one batting honor 
left for the most popular living player 
to snare—Babe Ruth's alltime record 
of 714 homers. Will Willie make it? He 
personally doesn’t think so. “I'll never 
pass Ruth,” he says. “Maybe some guy 
coming up, like Hank Aaron, who is 
three years younger and has a friendly 
fence in Atlanta now, will pass me.” 

At 35, Mays has been playing for 16 
years, and he is beginning to act—or at 
least talk—like a man approaching mid- 
dle age. He no longer gleefully plays 
stickball with the kids in the street; golf 
(9 handicap) is his leisure game. He 
speaks of his retirement day as if it were 
almost within reach, doesn’t hesitate to 
mention that “I need my rest”—ten or 
twelve hours a night. He neither smokes 
nor drinks. 

On the field he hardly ever steals a 
base any more. He has made four er- 





MAYS CROSSING PLATE 
Another possibility. 
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rors in centerfield so far this season— 
which for Willie is almost a disgrace. 
He no longer plays both ends of a dou- 
bleheader, and talks about being “too 
tired” to swing for the home run. But 
when he’s in the groove, he seems as 
strong as ever, and his batting record 
speaks for itself: 31 home runs so far 
this season, including two more last 
week after the record breaker. 

Conceivably, Willie could go on for 
six or seven years, averaging 30 or more 
homers a year to break Ruth's record. 
After his retirement there is another 
possibility. Mays is more than the 
Giants’ captain; he is almost a god to 
his teammates, and the front office 
makes few moves without consulting 
him. If he ever wants to add another 
honor, as the major leagues’ first Negro 
manager, it’s a good bet that the job 
would be his. 


Magic on the Mound 

Baseball players, like witch doctors, 
are a mighty superstitious lot. Take 
Gaylord Jackson Perry, 27, who pitches 
for the San Francisco Giants. Right- 
hander Perry really likes steak, but his 
wife once gave him baked chicken be- 
fore he went out to pitch. He won, So 
then it was chicken every workday. In 
the dugout before each game, he grabs 
the bat rack and gives it a shake 
which puts the whammy on enemy bat- 
ters. Before every inning, he runs out to 
the mound at full speed. Before a key 
pitch, he studiously turns his back to 
the plate and taps his right armpit. 

Very effective. Against the St. Louis 
Cardinals last week, Perry allowed only 
six hits while hurling the second-place 
Giants to a 3-1 victory. The win was 
Perry's 19th of the year, v. only two 
losses, and it gave him the best record in 
the majors, well ahead of Sandy Koufax 
(19-7) and the Giants’ own Juan Mari- 
chal (17-5). Four days later, he beat 
the Atlanta Braves. 6-1, to become the 
first 20-game winner this season, And 
all that from a lad who had nothing 
better than an 8-12 record last year. 

Lots of Sweat. There are a few spoil- 
sports around the National League who 
insist that Perry’s sudden prowess is due 
to another magic ingredient. “You want 
to bet $100 he doesn’t throw a spitball?” 
challenges Cardinal Rightfielder Mike 
Shannon. The Giants, of course, deny it 
(though Perry slyly admits, “I do sweat 
a lot out there”). “He's a suspect to 
start with,” says Farm Club Director 
Carl Hubbell. “Because he’s having a 
helluva year, they all complain that he’s 
got to be doing something funny.” 

What Perry always had was sizzling 
speed, the kind that gave him five no- 
hitters as a high school ace back home 
in Williamston, N.C. In 1958, the Giants 
shelled out $60,000 just to get him on 
the roster, but for a while it seemed a 
forlorn investment. His fastball was wild, 
and when he tried to develop a slider 
(or fast curve) it was too slow, It took 
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PERRY PITCHING 
Chicken every workday. 


eight years and several elevator rides to 
the minors before Perry learned to im- 
prove his control, to keep the ball low 
and to give himself another effective 
pitch. This spring, he finally got the hang 
of a fast slider that starts out like an 
ordinary fastball then breaks down and 
away. Ever since, batters have been won- 
dering where the horsehide went. 

Now that everything has come to- 
gether at once, it’s hardly any wonder 
that Perry invokes all the voodoo—and 
maybe a little moisture—to keep it that 
way. He’s got a lot of responsibilities. His 
wife has just had a new baby, and there’s 
a new house “with a two-car garage, a 
sercened back porch, two fireplaces, four 
bedrooms and a real red carpet in the 
living room. And I have my own farm, 
too, four acres of tobacco and six acres 
cleared for corn, soybeans and peanuts.” 
That's not bad for a sharecropper’s son, 
and Perry figures that it will take more 
than 20 wins to take care of it all. 


TENNIS 


A Lot of Horses 

The’ U.S. has managed to pry the 
Davis Cup out of Australia’s brawny 
arms exactly three times in the past 
16 years. And four times the U.S. team 
went down even before the Challenge 
Round, including last year, when it lost 
fo Spain. No one is claiming the silver- 
ware this year—not quite yet, anyway. 
But the gloom is beginning to brighten. 
Last week, in the American Zone finals 
in Cleveland, the U.S. walloped a pow- 
erful Mexican squad 5-0, and the heroes 
were a pair of eager youngsters with 
little or no Davis Cup experience. 

The only veteran on the team was 
Dennis (“The Menace”) Ralston, 24, 
who ranks No. | in the U.S. and plays 
like it when he can keep a lid on his 
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temper. Last week the only menacing 
thing about Dennis was his game. Mix- 
ing riflelike base-line shots with lobs, he 
ran Mexico’s Star Rafael Osuna, 27 
into the ground with a four-set victory 

The real surprise was Clark Graeb- 
ner, 22, a gangly, bespectacled Ohioan, 
who ranks only No. 13 in the U.'S.— 
though he did beat the world’s No. 2 
and No. 3 players, Australia’s Roy Em- 
erson and Fred Stolle, to win a tourna- 
ment Down Under last year. Up to 
now, Graebner’s trouble has been a rel- 
atively weak backhand, which has kept 
him from a Davis Cup singles berth. At 
Cleveland last week, he had the back- 
hand to go with his searing forehand and 
serve. In the first singles match, he beat 
Mexico's Joaquin Loyo-Mayo 6-0, 4-6, 
6-1, 3-6, 6-3, then went out next day 
with Ralston in the doubles and took 
only 59 minutes to demolish Osuna and 
Loyo-Mavo 6-1, 6-4. 6-0. That clinched 
the best out of five series. 

Graebner was not through proving 
how far he has come. Drawing Osuna 
in the second series of singles, he treated 
the home folks in Cleveland to the best 
tennis of the entire match, acing the 
Mexican eight times with his slashing 
serve, and outshooting him with deft 
passing drives in straight sets, 6-3, 6-4, 
6-4 To cap it off, 19-year-old Cliff 
Richey, the U.S. clay-court champion 
(Time, July 29), made his own Davis 
Cup debut in the other singles by beat- 
ing Mexico’s Marcelo Lara in a grueling 
four-set match 11-13, 6-0, 10-8, 6-4 

The U.S. now goes against Brazil in 
the Interzone semifinals this fall. By 
then there will be another rising star on 
the squad: Arthur Ashe, 23, ranked 
No. 2, and a Forest Hills semifinalist 
last year, who has just finished a tour in 
the Army. “We've got a long way to 
go,” says George MacCall, the U.S 
nonplaying captain. “But for once we've 
got a lot of horses.” 





GRAEBNER BACKHANDING 
A little light for the gloom. 
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The good mild taste 
of Montclair menthol and Carlton. 

It’s a winning taste. Go for Montclair, 
go for Carlton, go for mild. 
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SURGERY 
Ticker Triumphs 


The heart is becoming more and 
more accessible to surgical repair. 
Along with surgical ingenuity, the de- 
vices that have made much open-heart 
surgery feasible are the mechanical 
pumps that complement the blood-cir- 
culating functions of living tissue. Last 
week two such machines scored dra- 
matic advances: 
> In Houston, a Mexican beautician 
named Mrs, Esperanza del Valle Vas- 
quez, 37, was helped to survive ten cru- 
cial postoperative days by being hooked 
up to one of Dr. Michael DeBakey’'s 
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PHAN THI TRUONG & DOCTORS 
Numbah One thanks to Numbah Two. 


plastic “half-hearts,” developed at Bay- 
lor and Rice universities. Used mostly 
outside rather than partly inside the 
body—as in previous cases—the pump 
increased Mrs. Vasquez’s heart output by 
as much as 40% while she recuperat- 
; ed from deft surgical replacement of 
5 valves damaged by rheumatic fever, 
hs Two previous patients of Dr. DeBa- 
i key’s, both men in their 60s, died de- 
spite aid from the heart pump; but at 
; week’s end the artificial half-heart was 
if removed from the younger, stronger 
. Mexican woman in a 20-minute opera- 

¢ tion, and her own heart beat effectively. 

‘ > Off Viet Nam on the U.S. Navy hos- 
pital ship Repose, a 16-year-old Viet- 
namese girl named Phan Thi Truong, 
a victim of rheumatic fever damage, 
rested easily after delicate surgery dur- 
ing which a new portable heart-lung 
5 ae machine was used for the first time. 
Conventional hospital heart machines 

' weigh as much as 1,000 Ibs., but the 
new portable pump, developed by Bay- 

toon lor’s Dr. Arthur C. Beall Jr., fits into a 
L suitcase, weighs little more than 50 Ibs., 
. and can operate on batteries. In bed, 
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little Phan Thi Truong pointed happily 
to her chest, saying again and again 
“Numbah One”—thanks both to the 
surgeon’s skill and to an ingenious me- 
chanical Numbah Two. 


BACTERIA 


How Germs Learn to Live 

Doctors have long been warned to go 
easy on antibiotics and sulfa drugs, 
When used with routine frequency, 
such germ killers may defeat their own 
purpose by leading to ever more re- 
sistant germs, Now comes worse news: 
the appearance of drug-resistant bac- 
teria that can foil several antibiotics at 
once. The disturbing explanation is that 
certain germs “catch” this power of 
resistance simply by contact with one 
another. As a result, some infections of 
the intestinal and genito-urinary tracts 
are becoming tougher than ever to 
treat. 

Contagious Cuddling. The germs in 
question comprise the bacteria Shigella 
and Salmonella along with Escherichia 
coli, a common cause of infant diarrhea, 
Since these organisms reproduce slowly 
by cell division, microbiologists used to 
think that it would take a long time for 
drug-resistant strains to multiply and 
populate a hospital. Not so, indicates 
recent research. In addition to cell divi- 
sion, these bacteria have a second way 
of passing on their “R factor” (drug 
resistance). When they cuddle up close 
to other bacteria, the R factor is trans- 
mitted by means of DNA (deoxyribo- 
nucleic acid), which bears chemical in- 
structions on how to survive in the 
presence of antibiotics. After that, the 
newly resistant bacteria reproduce the 
usual way, by cell division. 

Transfer of drug resistance was first 
detected in Japan. Confirmed in Israel 
and Europe, it has now appeared in the 
U.S. At Chicago’s Michael Reese Hos- 
pital and Medical Center, 35% of Shi- 
gella strains have proved resistant to 
sulfadiazine and 21% to tetracycline; 
at Children’s Hospital Medical Center 
in Boston. no fewer than 65% of the 
E. coli and 92% of Proteus vulgaris 
resisted at least one important drug. 
Equally sobering, researchers note that 
antibiotics are now routinely put in 
livestock feed to suppress bacteria and 
stimulate the animals’ growth. This pro- 
cedure may well produce animal bac- 
teria that transmit drug resistance to 
bacteria that infect humans; indeed, 
such new strains may be resistant to all 
ponicillins and tetracyclines. 

Calm Assurance. All this has alarmed 
the usually restrained New England 
Journal of Medicine, which describes 
the resistance-transfer process as “intel- 
lectually fascinating and therapeutical- 
ly frightening.” The journal gloomily 
suggests that “unless drastic measures 
are taken very soon, physicians may 
find themselves in the pre-antibiotic 


Middle Ages in the treatment of in- 
fectious diseases.” 

Though fascinated, other experts 
calmly argue that laboratories are pro- 
ducing new antibiotics too fast for 
germs to catch up. Moreover, they sug- 
gest a preventive for the animal-to-man 
transfer problem—feed livestock differ- 
ent antibiotics from those given to hu- 
mans. There are plenty of other drugs 
suitable for hogs, steers and chickens. 


PSYCHIATRY 


The Four-Letter Men 

Just about everyone swears on oc- 
casion. But some people are cursed with 
a pathological need to curse—and un- 
controllably shout obscenities every few 
minutes. Accompanied by a_ violent 
muscular tic, their singular malady is 
called the Gilles de la Tourette syn- 
drome for the French neurologist who 
first described it in 1884. The disease 
is rare, but its smutty symptoms turn 
its victims into social pariahs, and some- 
times the psychological disorder leads 
them to mental institutions. 

Investigators strongly suspect that the 
tic is neurotic in origin, related to the 
venting of aggression. Beginning in chil- 
dren as muscular twitches, the La Tou- 
rette syndrome gradually progresses to 
grunts and finally foul shouting. Doc- 
tors have tried everything from psycho- 
therapy to sedatives and carbon dioxide 
inhalation, which is akin to a form of 
shock therapy. Lasting cures have proved 
as rare as the disease, but Psychologist 
David F. Clark now reports in the British 
Journal of Psychiatry that the treat- 
ment is contained in the symptoms. 

Clark describes one patient, a man 
of 22, who could not control “his inces- 
sant and explosive repetition of four 
well-known monosyllabic obscenities 
loud enough to disturb others in rooms 
30 yards away.” Not surprisingly, the 
patient could not hold a job, appear in 
public or keep girl friends. Clark cured 
him by getting him to exaggerate his 
symptoms: he was made to reveat his 
favorite obscenities as loud and fast as 
he could until exhausted. Any alterna- 
tive words or flagging from a metro- 
nome-paced cursing speed of up to 200 
cusses a minute was discouraged by 
mild electric shocks. 

The purpose of Clark’s punishing 
therapy was to build up his patient's 
inhibition about his own symptoms; in- 
deed the man has since passed a driv- 
ing test without swearing at the woman 
examiner. Two of Clark’s patients have 
not relapsed during four years since 
therapy. although neither had found re- 
lief during many previous years of psy- 
chotherapy. Ciark’s treatment only part- 
ly helped a third patient, a 47-year-old 
housewife, because she was unwilling to 
swear on demand, Of course, restrain- 
ing the symptoms may not be curing 
the disease: suppressed neuroses have 
a way of popping up in another form. 
But ulcers are certainly more socially 
acceptable than dirty words. 
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Which of these 
~ four Mutual Funds is 
for you? 





You can find out easily—each fund is designed to meet a dif- 
ferent financial objective. Yet each provides a diversified and 
professionally supervised portfolio of prudently selected se- 
curities. Briefly— 

Investors Stock Fund is designed to give you long-term capital 
appreciation possibilities and reasonable income from securi- 
ties emphasizing common stocks. 

Investors Mutual is a balanced fund. It is planned to provide 
a reasonable return, to preserve your capital, and to secure 
long-term appreciation possibilities. 

Investors Selective Fund is a bond and preferred stock fund. 
Its objective is to provide a reasonably stable quarterly in- 
come while conserving the value of your investment. 
Investors Variable Payment Fund emphasizes common stocks 
with capital appreciation possibilities. 

For free booklets (prospectuses) giving the complete story of 
each, use coupon, or— 


CALL YOUR hevestors MAN. TODAY ! 


He’s listed in the Yellow Pages under 
“Mutual Funds" or “Investment Securities” 
NOTE: You can use Investors Accumulation Plan to buy Investors Stock 
Fund for $20 a month, after an initial $40 payment—or you can also accu- 
mulate a specific sum of money over a definite period of years with ‘'Install- 
ment-Type” face araount certificates of Investors Syndicate of America. 
Send coupon or call your Investors Man, | 


DIVERSIFIED SERVICES, INC. 
Founded 1894 


Investors Building * Minneapolis, Minn, 55402 


I'd like your free information booklet (a prospec- 
tus) on the type of investment checked below: 
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(1 COMMON STOCK FUND H 
1 BALANCED FUND i 
(1 BOND & PREFERRED STOCK FUND | 
C1 VARIABLE PAYMENT FUND | 
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The following securities available in most states: 
1) INVESTORS ACCUMULATION PLAN 
CO FACE AMOUNT CERTIFICATES 


of Investors Syndicate of America 


Name. 





Address___ 


Cty ________..____ State... Zip. 











Elmer makes metal dots do tricks on paper with 
shooters, trimmers and burnishers. 


s Elmer Giesow “finishes” printing 
plates for perfect reproduction on paper. 
By using his razor-sharp engraver’s 
tools known as shooters, trimmers and 
burnishers, he makes thousands of metal 
dots trick the eye—dots as small as 100th 
of an inch that make up the pictures on 


> use of his 





a printing plate. By deli 
precise tools, he removes imperfections, 
lightens or darkens image areas before 


printing. His craftsmanship is best por- 





trayed by using consistently printable 
papers to achieve the subtle effects that 


make printing communicate so well. 


Finest quality Consolidated Enamel 
Printing Papers provide the showcase for 
Elmer’s talents. As an expert, he appre- 
ciates the skills of Consolidated’s 4,000 
specialists—the largest concentration of 


papermaking skills—at the only major 





mill that specializes in enamel papers. 
Men like Elmer and the paper mills of 


Consolidated have helped make printing 





a business of specialists ... America’s 
7th biggest industry... producing eight 
billion dollars worth of printing each year. 

WRITE US: Let us prove our enamels 
can help make your printing better. We'll 


f ; 
é 





send free sample sheets to your printer 


on request. Have him compare the 


quality of our papers on one of your 
next printing jobs. Sold only through 


Consolidated. Enamel Paper Merchants. 


onsolkidatec 
SPECIALIST 
IN ENAMEL PRINTING PAPER 











MODERN LIVING 





HOUSING 
Pads for Singles 


There are apartment houses that ban 
pets. others that ban children, but the 
newest trend in Southern California is 
the apartment house that bans—of all 
groups—miarried couples. “The singles, 
the swingers, the young professional 
people are everywhere.” explains De- 
veloper Howard Ruby, whose South 
Bay Club Apartments in the Torrance 
section of Los Angeles has been such a 
success that he is now putting up two 
more apartment houses with pads for 
singles only. “Generally, the apartment 
business developers weren't building for 
them and the landlords distrusted them, 
sure they would damage the place or 
skip the rent.” 

There's little risk of rent-skipping at 
South Bay. a $3,000,000, 248-unit com- 
plex housing 500 single stewardesses, 
doctors, teachers, engineers, secretaries 
and salesmen, Not only must applicants 
fight their way up through South Bay's 
long waiting list but, once in, they sim- 
ply do not want to leave—even though 
they must pay rents from $125 for an 
efliciency to $260 for a two-bedroom 
pad. These rates are from $50 to $100 
higher than those in comparable apart- 
ment houses, which are suffering an av- 
erage vacancy rate of 15%, but South 
Bay is full up and turning away about 
25 new applicants a week. 

Almost from the day it opened, South 
Bay has gloried in its swinger reputation, 
and none of those who have moved in 
have any intention of letting the club 
down—least of all to outsiders. “It's ex- 
citing for a girl with all those men 


JULIAN WASSER 





SOUTH BAY SWINGERS 
Good place to be bad. 
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around,” coos Social Worker Mary Lee 
Coe. “There's some student atmosphere 
—only much sexier than any college's.” 
A secretary adds saucily: “This is a good 
place to be bad.” New male arrivals 
have been known to hide the fact that 
they go to church, until they find they 
can safely be both unconventional and 
accepted. 

What keeps the singles at South Bay 
hopping is a rigorous round of athletic 
and social activities. Besides a weekly 
dance, cocktail party and dinner, there 
are three tennis courts, two swimming 
pools, an outdoor communal whirlpool 
bath, two sauna rooms, a billiards room, 
a party room, and almost nightly dis- 
cussion groups earnestly debating Viet 
Nam, drug addiction and civil rights, 

“Here, intimacy, in the humanist 
sense, develops,” says Teacher Ron Wood. 
And inevitably, with intimacy comes 
romance, and sometimes marriage. 
Newlyweds can stay on in the singles’ 
paradise until they find an apartment of 
their own somewhere in the outside 
world, Then they pack up and leave, 
abandoning their pads to the eager 
singles at the top of the waiting list. 


RESTAURANTS 


Dining at the Windomat 

For more than half a century, Horn 
and Hardart’s Automats have been a 
Manhattan fixture. Into the coin slot 
drop the nickels, dimes and quarters, 
up flicks the lid of the traditional, post- 
office-style food box, and out comes 
everything from sandwiches to cinna- 
mon buns and applesauce cake, Last 
week the automat moved outside. 

The new Windomat, with boxes fac- 
ing directly on the sidewalk, is meant 





for rushed secretaries, who can take 
their food back to the office, or hur- 
ried tourists, who tend to eat while 


standing. Sandwiches come wrapped in 
Cellutex, hot drinks and soup in paper 
containers. Horn and Hardart expects 
soon to have them all over town. 


HOBBIES 
Birds in the Hand 


A gusty wind snapped in at 20 knots 
across Ohio's Clinton County Air Force 
Base, but all systems were Go. “T mi- 
nus seven and counting,” boomed the 
range officer's bullhorn. “. Five, 
four, three, two, one—ignition!” And 
with that, a 12-in. plastic, balsa and 
paper rocket zoomed aloft bearing a 
one-ounce payload of lead to the some- 
what suborbital altitude of 800 ft. 
“Good shot,” cheered the range officer, 
“A good bird!” 

And so it went all last week as 80 
amateur rocketeers, aged nine to 67, 
fired off samples of their best hardware 
at the eighth national meet of the 
tional Association of Rocketry, The 
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ROCKETEER KIRCHNER 
But no warheads, please. 


2,000-member organization was formed 
in the post-Sputnik days, had as its main 
aim the laying down of rules so that 
the hobby, which often proved fatal, 
would be safe as well as fun. Eight 
years ago, the N.A.R. estimates, home- 
made rockets were killing or maiming 
one out of every seven kids and lay- 
men attempting to mix fuel and _ fire 
a backyard bird. Explosive mixtures 
of sulphur and zine dust blinded and 
burned dozens of people: lead pipes 
packed with match heads blew up like 
shrapnel in the inventors’ faces. 

Exploding Confetti. N.A.R. laid down 
a safety code calling for the use of pre- 
loaded, factory-made model rocket en- 
gines instead of home-mixed propel- 
lants, recovery parachutes in the birds, 
and 13 other pointers on the gingerly 
care of miniature Titans. Among the 
strictures in the pledge: “My model 
rockets will not contain explosive war- 
heads.” Wood and paper are specified 
as the safest materials for construction. 
“This way,” explains N.A.R, Executive 
Director James Kukowski, “even if an 
engine does explode, you get nothing 
but confetti.” 

The amateurs’ payloads are small and 
the rockets peewee size. But enthusiasm 
and, among the teen-agers, an astonish- 
ing ratio of intelligence to years, fires 
them with an ample lift. Last week at 
the N.A.R. meet, experts from NASA, 
the Army and the Air Force were re- 
cruited to judge such sophisticated craft 
as a model Gemini-Titan constructed 
(in a total of 300 man-hours) on a 1- 
to-48 scale, complete with a two-man 
capsule. Sixteen-year-old Albert Kirch- 
ner of Bethpage, N.Y., woomphed off 
a three-stage Little Joe Il—Apollo test 
vehicle that cost him 200 hours of la- 
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No matter how you drive, 
Kendall quality protects, 
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bor. A few pioneers are even sending 
aloft mice and grasshoppers, which suc- 
cessfully parachute back to earth at the 
end of the ride. 

1,500 Rockets. Fortunately for the 
amateurs, the hobby costs little more 
than their labor. Factory-built rocket 
kits sell from $1.25 to $15. One-shot 
solid propellant engines, the largest of 
which can sustain thrust for two sec- 
onds, are available for as little as 25¢. 
With prices like that and the pastime 
booming, amateur rocketry has become 
a small big business: Estes Industries of 
Penrose, Colo., the largest of five man- 
ufacturers in the field, alone grosses 
about $1,300,000 a year. The present 
N.A.R. meet will make none of them 
the poorer: by the time the week was 
over, some 1,500 more rocket engines 
had been blasted into smoke. 


RECREATION 
Free Beach 


Just 40 miles south of San Francisco 
| Stretch the white sands of San Gregorio. 
One of the West Coast's most beautiful 
| beaches, it is also one of the most se- 
| cluded. The 14-mile stretch is hemmed 
| in by steep sand cliffs, access is difficult 
and for some thirty years it has been a 
hideaway for a quiet band of nudists— 
men, women and sometimes whole fam- 
ilies who descend on weekends and mer- 
rily remove their clothes. 

Unlike many nudist colonies, which 
wall themselves in like monasteries, for- 
bid liquor and anything that smacks of 
bodily contact, San Gregorio is con- 
sidered a “free beach,” i.e. where bath- 
ers are free to wear or doff what they 
please. One flamboyant japer paraded 
around on his first day wearing bright 
red knee-length socks and nothing else. 
“Here there are no boundaries, no po- 
lice, no rules,” said University of Cal- 
ifornia Coed Nancy Harris. “Nobody 
bugs you.” 

It took Darrell Tarver, a 28-year-old 
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Air Force veteran and senior at San 
Francisco State College, to bring the 
joys of San Gregorio to a wider public. 
With a group of friends, he formed the 
“Committee for Free Beaches,” circu- 
larized the campuses of San Francisco 
and Berkeley, and soon more than 500 
nudists each Sunday were wending their 
way to San Gregorio. “The greatest 
beach in the world.” said one stark- 
naked Foothill Junior College student, 
happily surveying the scene. “This is the 
best incentive I have to stay slim,” cried 
a Botticellian Berkeley coed as she 
raced into the combing breakers. 

Human Chains. But with crowds, the 
idyl became chaotic. Bands of enthusi- 
astic gawkers appeared, manning spy- 
glasses from behind the bushes: planes 
from nearby Half Moon Bay Airport 
began buzzing the beach. Then one 
outraged parent claimed that his 14- 
year-old daughter had been persuaded 
to disrobe in public while visiting San 
Gregorio with another family. The fa- 
ther tried to press charges, but the 
county district attorney's office ruled 
that the incident constituted neither 
lewd nor obscene conduct, and the case 
never made it to court. Nonetheless, 
the publicity put San Gregorio on the 
map. 

With reporters prowling the area, 
Dairy Farmer Walter Bridge, who owns 
one of the two primitive roads leading 
to the beach, closed the path when 
newspapers publicized the fact that he 
was charging $1 for parking. That left 
only one access road through the jointly 
owned property of two avowed anti- 
nudists, and last week this too was 
closed with an armed guard to bar the 
way. But nothing seemed to daunt the 
enthusiastic nudists, who continued ar- 
riving wave on wave. Some made their 
way around the southern promontory at 
low tide: others formed human chains 


down the dangerous cliffside paths. All 
kept their sneakers on, at least until 
they hit the beach, 
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SAN GREGORIO NUDISTS 
Down the cliff to altogetherness. 
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To our friends and customers: 





Schenley thanks you 
for helping us achieve 


average annual growth 
rate of 15.95% 


Schenley Industries ranked 36th in earnings growth rate among the 
country’s 500 top industrial companies during the decade 1955-1965... 
as tabulated by Fortune magazine’s 1966 Directory of the 500 largest 
U. S. industrial corporations. 

This we know is a reflection of the quality and broad appeal of 
Schenley distilled spirits and wines. To our millions of loyal consumer- 
friends in the U. S. and throughout the free world we say a hearty 
thank you. 

Indeed, we take a deep bow, for no other alcoholic beverage company 
in Fortune’s **500” did as well. And very few of the 35 companies that 
did manage to top our growth rate are specialists like us in consumer 
products. Most of them are in the so-called heavy industries. Whereas 
our products are the lightest of light. 

For the record we note too... 

¢ Schenley’s earnings per share in 1965 were $4.70 (or, net of special credits, 
$3.45). Fortune calculated this as an average annual growth rate, compounded, 
of 15.95% since 1955. 

e In 1965 Schenley earned 11% on sales, 8.8°% on invested capital. 

¢ Schenley’s total assets are $505,538,000—up from $8,611,228 in 1933, the year 
of Repeal. 

e Schenley since 1933 has paid taxes of over seven billion dollars ($7,000,000,000) 
to federal, state and local governments. 

Again we thank our host of friends and consumers, retailers and 
distributors... for helping us to make this contribution . . . for helping 
us to grow... and for their continuing loyalty to Schenley products. 


SCHENLEY INDUSTRIES, INC. 


1290 Avenue of the Americas 
New York, N.Y. 10019 
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SHOW BUSINESS 





MOVIES 


New York Is a Foreign Festival 
With the opening of the fourth annual 
New York Film Festival at Lincoln Cen- 
ter only a month away, a tabulation 
was made of this year’s entries. There 
will be one picture each from Russia, 
Spain, Japan, Hungary, Yugoslavia and 
Belgium, two from Italy and France, 
and four from Czechoslovakia, which 





WILDER & LEMMON 
Agog over Prague. 


has lately become a hotbed for avant- 
garde films (Time, July 29), Fine, but 
how many were entries from Holly- 
wood, which makes movies-that-are- 
better-than-ever? Answer, as of last 
week: none. 

That was curious indeed, since a 
supporter of the New York Festival 
is the Motion Picture Association of 
America, the trade association of the 
major Hollywood studios. What is even 
curiouser is that eleven domestic pic- 
tures were submitted to the Lincoln 
Center selection committee, and all 
were rejected as “not of festival cali- 
ber.” Then it turned out last week that 
the selectors had tried to get one Hol- 
lywood picture, The Fortune Cookie 
(with Jack Lemmon and Walter Mat- 


thau), only to be turned down by 
the distributor, United Artists. That 
prompted Cookie's producer-director, 


Billy Wilder, to suggest that United 
Artists was “scared of the snobbish, in- 
tellectual types of audiences and crit- 
ics” in New York. “After all,” he 
quipped, “my picture was not made in 
Czechoslovakia.” 

The truth is that for all their public 
plumping in behalf of U.S. representa- 
tion in film competitions, U.A. and the 
other M.P.A.A. members are privately 
wary of festival juries and reviewers. 
The festivals are concerned with artis- 
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tic values, the studios with commercial 
ones. Even if a Hollywood entry should 
be praised by festival press previewers, 
the distributors fear that the papers 
would give the film less attention later 
on, when it counts—in its general re- 
lease. “Festivals are fine,” sums up one 
studio executive, “for Polish. Russian 
and Czech companies. They have noth- 
ing to lose and a great deal to gain.” 

But there are many film makers who 
believe that international festival com- 
petition is the only way that the U.S. 
cinema can hope to improve its quali- 
ty. Hollywood Producer Robert Rad- 
nitz, who was a panel member at last 
year’s New York Festival, thought it 
was “a great festival. The most excit- 
ing thing was the number of young 
people who came, despite the high 
ticket prices. If kids will go out and 
pay that much money to see foreign 
films, it drives another nail into the 
coffin of the Hollywood syndrome of 
catering to the twelve-year-old mind 
that even twelve-year-olds never had.” 


ENTERTAINERS 
The Loved One 


What with weddings, wars and wages 
on his mind, President Johnson can use 
a few laughs. That may be why he 
granted a few minutes to the visitor 
who had just returned to the U.S. after 
a 15-day U.S.O. tour in Viet Nam. 

And so into the oval office one day 
recently strutted a dapper dandy in 
brownish-grey toupee, cake makeup, 
Kings Man cologne, suede-and-‘gator 
shoes, jeweled cuff links in the shape of 
a Jewish Torah, and a wristwatch with 
the letters of his name in place of the 
numerals. The watch spelled GeorGE 
Jesse. The old vaudevillian briskly filled 
the President in on the war, assured 
him that he would waste no time in 
telling the world about the great job the 
boys were doing out there, and perhaps 
even winked a few funny lines at L.B.J. 
It was darn near R minutes after L 
before he departed. 

Kosher Causes. Even at 68, Georgie 
Jessel is as energetic as he was in the 
‘20s when he hoofed, sang and gagged 
around the circuits with the Marx 
Brothers and Eddie Cantor. Nowadays, 
however, he sticks mainly to mono- 
logue, or rather oratory. He likes to 
think of himself as the “Toastmaster 
General of the U.S.” Since he is es- 
sentially a Jewish comic, he specializes 
in Israel-bond and similar fund-raising 
functions. He is equally proud of the 
fact that he spoke at inaugural parties 
for Franklin Roosevelt, Harry Truman 
and John Kennedy. 

In all, Jessel figures that in the past 
40 years he has raised about $100 
million for good works: $60 million 
for Israel bonds, $5 million for the 
City of Hope medical center, and the 
rest for other assorted worthy causes. 





“I play God across the board, how- 
ever,” he adds, “and have always served 
Catholic organizations well.” His reward: 
one box of cigars from Winston Church- 
ill, 600 thank-you plaques, 200 City of 
Hope “torches,” honorary membership 
in 188 synagogues and in the Society 
of the Sacred Heart of Jesus, to say 
nothing of the nourishment from three 
or four thousand kosher dinners. 

He also works for money ($1,250 to 
$1,500 per appearance). One day it’s 
the National Distillers Convention in 
Chicago, the next a small club date in 
New York State. The routines are gen- 
erally just that. Working in his own 
custom-designed U.S.O. uniform, he 
bats out long, involved stories or one- 
liners (“I look at Jayne Mansfield and 
think, ‘If only Nasser had them for 
tonsils’). Then he winds up telling 
about his U.S.O. tours and plugs the 
Administration’s Viet Nam policy. 

Zionist Mason. Jessel’s real specialty 
is funerals. Nobody in Hollywood gets 
buried properly unless Georgie is there 
to coax a few tears in remembrance. 
He has played 250 funerals so far, and 
the most cherished of his eulogies he has 
included in two of his anthologies. Who 
can ever forget what he said at Fanny 
Brice’s bierside: “Now my hands fasten 
to my heart in lament for this all-too- 
soon exit from the scene. But the great 
Playwright) of this ever-beginning, 
never-ending plot, the Master Director 
who so skillfully stages this tightly wo- 
ven, disconnected spectacle of tragic 
nonsense, has planned it otherwise.” Or 
at Jolson’s (whom he disliked intense- 
ly): “I am proud to have basked in the 
sunlight of his greatness, to have been 
part of his time, and to have only a few 
days ago—this last Sunday night— 
hugged him and said, ‘Good night, Asa, 
take care of yourself.’ ” 

For the dear departed who devoted 
themselves especially to Jewish causes, 
Jessel always has a few extra words of 
praise. Jack Benny recalls that Jessel’s 
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JESSEL IN UNIFORM 
Peer of the bier. 
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artist: Shiro Ikegawa great ideas of eastern man one of a series 


In the city fields 


contemplating cherry trees... 


strangers are like friends. 
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Container Corporation of America 





Come on. Nobody gives away a villa in Capri 

for a year. What's the catch? 

No catch. Here’s the offer. 

Most medium-sized companies have a duplicating 
volume of around 200,000 copies a month. 


Use the Bruning-Multigraph Method of duplicating. 
But pay us the cost of using our main 
competitor's “2400.” The Bruning-Multigraph Method 


MANK 


will not only do the job faster and better, 

but in one year we may save you $23,000 
enough to give you back the cost difference in 
a sumptuous villa in Capri for one full year. 

Of course, if you prefer to pay the actual costs 


of the Bruning-Multigraph Method, you can keep 
the $23,000. (That comes to 14,260,000 lire.) 


This cost comparison is based on operations 
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AtlanticRichfieldCompany 

has 7,000 wells around the world 
that produce 336,200 barrels 

| of crude oil a day. 


Crude oil? What a dull subject. 





O.K., then let's talk about vacations. And getting there on asphalt roads. 2,669 tons of 
asphalt come from part of Atlantic Richfield's daily crude oil flow. Of course, vacation 
fun requires well-lubricated vehicles, boats and sporting equipment. Every day we produce 
over 156,000 gallons of lubricants from our crude oil. And, to keep things really moving, 
most of it is refined into 6¥2 million gallons of gasoline. So dull, uninteresting crude oil 
has a lot to do with swinging vacations. And now that Atlantic Refining Company and 
Richfield Oil Corporation have merged, we'll be supplying even more and better products 
from crude oil for more and more Americans. 

AtlanticRichfieldCompany ¢ Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Especially when you’re headed for a vacation. 
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“nicest eulogy was for one of James 
Mason’s cats. You wouldn't believe 
what that cat had done for Israel.” 
When he is not eulogizing or rhapso- 
dizing or getting married or divorced 
(four times each), Jessel is working on 
a novel, The Empty Side of the Bed. 
Considering that he spends so much 
time at other people’s funerals, it is 
hard for his friends to avoid the obvi- 


ous question: When That Great Agent 
Up Yonder Books Jessel’s Last Act, 
who will deliver the eulogy? As it hap- 
pens, Jessel is toying with plans for a 
four-star performance featuring two 
Los Angeles rabbis, a Roman Catholic 
archbishop, and Francis Cardinal Spell- 
man of New York. Then again, Jessel 
may simply write his own and put it 
on tape. Nobody could do it better. 





MILESTONES 





Born. To Sylvie Vartan, 22, France's 
pert yeé-yé girl, and Johnny Hallyday, 
23, the French Elvis Presley: their first 
child, a son: in Boulogne-Billancourt, 
a Paris suburb. 


Married. Kathleen Jane Carter, 20, 
one of Luci Johnson's ten bridesmaids, 
daughter of Clifton Carter, who recent- 
ly resigned as President Johnson's liaison 
man with the Democratic National 
Committee; and Michael James Living- 
ston, 19, classmate at the University of 
Texas; in Austin, with Luci as one of 
the bridesmaids. 


Divorced. Wally Cox, 41, TV's Mr. 
Peepers: by Milagros Fink Cox, 25, his 
second wife; after three years of mar- 
riage, no children; in Los Angeles. 


Died. Ken Miles, 47, British auto 
racer, who immigrated to the U.S. in 
1952 to become one of the country’s 
top test drivers and endurance racers, 
most notably with the 200 m.p.h. Ford 
Mark IIs, in which he won this year's 
Daytona 24 Hour Continental and Se- 
bring twelve-hour races and _ barely 
missed winning the 24 hours of Le 
Mans on a dead-heat technicality; of 
injuries suffered when a new grand 
touring Ford prototype that he was 
testing went out of control on a curve 
at 100 m.p.h.; in Riverside, Calif. 


Died. Jules Dubois, 56, dean of Latin 
America correspondents, an aggressive, 
often corrosive journalist who spent 19 
years south of the border for the Chi- 
cago Tribune, dodging bullets, getting 
beaten with rifle butts, being jailed, de- 
ported and mobbed, all the while cease- 
lessly badgering news-shy governments 
to relax press censorship and winning a 
reputation as an implacable foe of dic- 
tatorships both right and left, which he 
amply documented in articles and books 
(Freedom Is My Beat, Fidel Castro: 
Rebel-Liberator or Dictator?); of a 
heart attack; while covering an eco- 
nomics conference in Bogota, Colombia 
(see THE WorLD). 


Died. Jan Kiepura, 62, Polish tenor, 
whose dashing good looks and liquid 
voice took him to all the leading Eu- 
ropean opera houses, then to Hollywood, 
the Met and finally Broadway musical 
comedy, where he won a devoted follow- 
ing in the 1940s (The Merry Widow) 
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despite his unsliceable ham acting and 
his sliceable Polish accent (he kept his 
“woice” in shape, he said, with small 
“inwisible” filters in his nostrils to keep 
“dost” out of the “lonks”); of a heart 
attack; in Rye, N.Y. 


Died. Moses Hadas, 66, classical 
scholar and teacher, a slight, puckish 
Southerner with a flowing white beard 
and mustache who believed that the 
classics grew musty not in their content 
but in dated translations and interpre- 
tations, spent a lifetime renewing them 
in more than 30 highly esteemed books 
(including Hellenistic Culture: Fusion 
and Diffusion, Old Wine in New Bottles) 
and inspired lectures that filled the halls 
at Columbia University; of a heart at- 
tack; in Aspen, Colo. 


Died. Fred W. Slater, 67, Chicago 
Circuit-Court judge, a 1921 University 
of Iowa star tackle and five-year pro 
for the Chicago Cardinals, who became 
one of the first Negroes elected a judge 
in Chicago, in 1960 presided over the 
murder trial of Danny Escobedo, ruling 
against a motion that the accused's con- 
fession be set aside because he had been 
denied counsel, a decision that led to the 
now historic U.S. Supreme Court re- 
versal; of cancer; in Chicago. 


Died. Dr. DeForest C. Jarvis, 85, an 
obscure country physician until 1958, 
when his book Folk Medicine: A Ver- 
mont Doctor's Guide to Good Health 
made the health-fad scene by introduc- 
ing “honegar”™ (a fifty-fifty mix of honey 


jh ala aa aa 


and cider vinegar) as a sure cure for | 
whatever ails man or beast, also brought 


forth the sweet smell of money (U.S. 
sales: 500,000 hard-cover, 2,500,000 pa- 
perback) and some sour cries of quack- 
ery; of heart disease; in Barre, Vt. 


Died. Raymond Duncan, 91, brother 
of Isadora and eccentric par excellence, 
who moved to Paris in 1911, founded 
a Left Bank “Akademia” where he 
preached Hellenic serenity and played 
at painting, poetry, printing, weaving, 
rhythmics, basketmaking and vegetari- 
anism, becoming a one-man antic 
fringe on the Parisian vie de bohéme 
and a familiar figure with his home- 
made sandals, hand-woven toga-like 
robes and unshorn white hair caught 


back with a fillet in the style of ancient | RA 


Greece; in Cavalaire-sur-Mer, France. 


Magnavox... 


BEST SOUND 
under the 


SUN 


(yet it costs no more.) 


These solid-state portables give you the 
superb sound you expect from Magnavox. 
Yet they cost no more than others, for 
Magnavox is sold direct through fran- 
chised dealers (see Yellow Pages), saving 
you middleman costs. New solid-state 
table and clock radios, too, with instant 
sound. Choose from a wide selection of 
Magnavox radios, from only $8.95. 









Wanderer, 
FM/AM, $19.95 





FM/AM|MB $69.95 


the magnificent 


wox. 


270 Park Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 
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RELIGION 





CLERGY 


Caution on Civil Rights 

Like many other priests, nuns and 
ministers, Sister Mary Angelica, 41, a 
second-grade teacher at Sacred Heart 
School in Melrose Park, last month 
joined Martin Luther King’s march for 
integrated housing through the streets 
of Chicago. In the heavily Catholic 
Gage Park neighborhood, an angry 
youth in a jeering mob yelled, “This is 
for you, nun!” and threw a brick at her. 
The missile struck Sister Angelica on 
the back of her head, opened a cut that 
soaked her black veil and white col- 
lar with blood. Unashamed, the crowd 
cheered. 

Sister Angelica may well be the first 
U.S. clerical figure to suffer physical 
injury from her coreligionists in the 
service of civil rights, but as one Meth- 
odist minister from Los Angeles puts it, 
“there are subtler kinds of stoning.” To- 
day, as the Negroes’ just claim to equality 
has become all but submerged in the 
demand for black power, an increasing 
number of Christian laymen are turn- 
ing cool toward unqualified stands for 
civil rights by their ministers and priests. 
Even congregations that applauded when 
their clergy marched off last year to 
Selma have sometimes turned deaf and 
hostile ears as the main battle over inte- 
gration has shifted closer to home. 

Hangman's Noose. Opposition to cler- 
ical involvement takes many forms— 
some of them crude. When Methodist 
Pastor Eugene Lowry of Kansas City’s 
College Heights Methodist Church urged 
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his congregation to hire a Negro or- 
ganist, his car was burned and he found 
a hangman’s noose on his mail box. 
More frequently, though, opposition 
takes a financial form. Outspoken 
preachers on civil rights have seen their 
collection-plate income drop as much as 
50% after a sermon on integration; last 
month All Souls Church in Washington, 
D.C., drastically cut its annual con- 
tribution to the city’s Episcopal Diocese 
as a protest against Suffragan Bishop 
Paul Moore Jr.'s advocacy of open 
housing and fair employment practices. 

Some churches make no secret of 
their desire to get rid of a civil-right- 
eous pastor—and when congregational 
policy allows it, they sometimes do so. 
In the Boston suburb of Newton, the 
Rev, Frank Weiskel of the First Con- 
gregational Church was dismissed soon 
after he and a visiting Negro minister 
sang We Shall Overcome from the pul- 
pit. Last February, the Rev. William 
Youngdahl of Omaha’s Augustana Lu- 
theran Church was forced to resign his 
charge after congregants protested his 
involvement in local civil rights work. 
And in Evanston, Ill., the Rev. Emory 
G. Davis this month left his church, 
after being repeatedly urged by parish- 
ioners to stick to the work of the parish 
and leave civil rights to God. Ironical- 
ly, Davis and the 400 parishioners of 
the Bethel African Methodist Episcopal 
Church are Negroes. 

Parish pressure has forced some min- 
isters to be less open in their advocacy of 
the Negro cause. In California, virtually 
every church leader spoke out in 1964 
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MINISTERS WITH RIGHTS MARCHERS IN CHICAGO 
You can’t beat hell out of the cattle. 








against a referendum to repeal the state’s 
“fair housing” act. The clergymen’s ad- 
vice was overwhelmingly rejected by 
the voters. Today, even though Califor- 
nia’s Supreme Court has declared the 
referendum decision unconstitutional, 
the law is once again being challenged 
—but far fewer ministers and_ priests 
are defending it. 

Taking It Easy. Typical of ministers 
who have decided to express their con- 
victions more cautiously is the Rev. 
Noah Inbody of Emmanuel Lutheran 
Church in Skokie, Ill. A Selma marcher, 
he returned home full of zeal for open 
housing, lost several wealthy parishion- 
ers as a result of strong sermons on the 
subject, faced the threat of losing touch 
completely with his middle-class sub- 
urban congregation. Although his opin- 
ions have not changed, Inbody no longer 
takes an active part in civil rights work. 
“I've had to take it easy.” he admits. 
“IT don’t go out and pound people on the 
head any more.” 

Many clerics, unshaken in their be- 
lief that racial justice is a spiritual as 
well as a social problem, have taken a 
new and softer tack. In the face of 
congregational hostility, they have come 
to recognize that white fears about 
black power are as legitimate as Negro 
yearnings for a place in the sun. Chang- 
ing a congregation’s mind, says the Rev. 
Herbert Davis. a United Church of 
Christ minister from Chicago, “is not 
like a Texas roundup, where you beat 
hell out of the cattle.” Recognizing that 
no word is better than a wrong word, 
many have abandoned pulpit-thumping 
sermons and turned to the long-range 
task of convincing their parishioners by 
indirection and example—a__ harder 
strategy, perhaps, but one that in the 
long run may prove more successful. 


JEWS 


The Chief Rabbi 


From Fifth Avenue 

The chief rabbi of the British Com- 
monwealth is one of the most prestig- 
ious posts in world Jewry. As leader of 
more than 820,000 Jews—450,000 of 
them in Britain—he is recognized by 
British protocol as one of the country’s 
premier spiritual lords: at state occa- 
sions he sits with his peers, the Primate 
of All England and the Roman Catho- 
lic Archbishop of Westminster. Vacant 
since the retirement of Dr. Israel Bro- 
die in May 1965, the post will now be 
filled by an Orthodox rabbi from the 
U.S.: Immanuel Jakobovits, 45, of Man- 
hattan’s Fifth Avenue Synagogue. 

Jakobovits, who accepted the $19,- 
600-a-year post last week, will become 
titular chief of a Jewish community rich 
in both tradition and troubles. Jews 
emigrated to Britain from France as 
early as the 11th century, Driven into 
exile 200 years later, the Jews returned 
during the Protectorate of Oliver Crom- 
well, have since blossomed into one of 
the world’s wealthiest and least perse- 
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JAKOBOVITS 
Rich in tradition and troubles. 


cuted Judaic communities. By the 19th 
century, the Rothschilds, Montagus and 
Samuelses made Jews a force to reckon 
with in British finance. Today, 40 mem- 
bers of Parliament are Jews, as well as 61 
knights and 20 peers of the realm. Al- 
though Jews are expected to congregate 
at their own country clubs, there is 
comparatively little overt anti-Semitism 
in Britain—one of the few nations 
where Jews were never forced to cluster 
together in ghettos 

"God's Cossacks.’ About 70% of 
British Jewry is Orthodox—a fact that 
is no guarantee of cohesiveness. On the 
far left of the community—scorned as 
near apostates by Jews who observe 
Halacha (religious law)—are the minor- 
ity of Reform Jews, similar in their mod- 
ernizing views to American Conserva- 
tive Judaism, and the Liberals, who 
theologically conform roughly to the 
Reform movement in the U.S. Repre- 
senting the mainstream of Orthodoxy 
and most of the wealthy Anglo-Jew- 
ish families—is the United Synagogue, 
which governs 80 congregations in 
Greater London. Although it defends 
the full authority of Halacha, the United 
Synagogue is nonetheless suspected of 
liberal tendencies by the militant Fed- 
eration of Synagogues, which was 
founded by recent emigrants from East- 
ern Europe, although its supporters 
now include many Anglo-Jewish fam- 
ilies that have been in Britain for gen- 
erations. Fearful of being absorbed by 
goyim culture, these Jews think of 
themselves as “God's Cossacks,” and 
recognize the authority of the chief 
rabbi only when he is strict enough for 
their taste, 

Within the past two years, tensions 
have been rising within British Judaism. 
One source of conflict was Dr. Louis 
Jacobs, sometime rabbi of London’s 
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New West End Synagogue, who out- 
raged his fellow Orthodox rabbis by in- 
sisting that the Bible was not infallible 
(Time, May 22, 1964), Still other feuds 
have been created by attempts of Re- 
form Jewish temples to join local, Or- 
thodox-dominated synagogue  conter- 
ences. Contributing to the lack of calm 
has been the lengthy, rumor-ridden 
search for a new chief rabbi, who was 
expected to be stern enough to placate 
the Cossacks, progressive enough to ne- 
gotiate with Reform and Liberal Jews, 
less than SI years old—and blessed with 
no trace of a foreign accent. 

Preaching Dialogue. Jakobovits quali- 
fies on most counts, The son of a rabbi, 
he was born in the former East Prussian 
capital of Kénigsberg, educated in Brit- 
ain, and served for a decade as Ireland's 
chief rabbi before coming to the U.S. 
in 1958. In Ireland, some British Jews 
recall, his advice on moral issues 
amounted to “the rabbi says you 
mustn't”; in the U.S., however, he is 
counted among the modern Orthodox 
leaders who seek to accommodate Ha- 
lacha to contemporary issues. An ex- 
pert on medical ethics, he frowns on 
contraception, points to the low birth 
rate among Jews, and fears that Juda- 
ism may some day vanish entirely. He 
and his wife have six children. 

As Britain’s chief rabbi, Jakobovits 
hopes to avoid much of the tiring round 
of weddings, bar mitzvahs and routine 
social engagements that go with the 
job, spend most of his time writing and 
preaching on contemporary Jewish 
problems. “Books to us are what armies 
are to others,” he says. Orthodox 
though he is, Jakobovits thinks he can 
at least carry on a fruitful dialogue with 
Reform and Liberal Judaism, says that 
“the Jews of Britain are tired of con- 
flict and yearning tor a new construc- 
tive outlook.” 


MORMONS 
For Ruffled Believers 


Unquestioning belief rather than criti- 
cal self-examination has always been the 
Mormon style. Breaking with this tradi- 
tion, a group of young Mormon intel- 
lectuals, all of whom went to either 
Harvard or Stanford, have brought out 
Dialogue, a learned quarterly dedicat- 
ed to the proposition that the faith of 
the Latter-day Saints is compatible with 
reasoned inquiry. 

The first unabashedly highbrow pub- 
lication in Mormon history, Dialogue 
gets no financial support from the 
church, is designed to keep intelligent, 
educated Mormons who might other- 
wise fall by the wayside within the com- 
munity of Saints. Its tone contrasts 
sharply with that of the vast array of 
official Mormon publications—ranging 
from Salt Lake City’s daily Deseret News 
to the Relief Society Magazine, a wom- 


Not to be confused with Dialog, a theologi- 
cal journal of the American Lutheran Church 





en’s monthly—which read like house or- 
gans and propagate what one Dialogue 
editor calls “the myth of the unruffled 
Mormon,” impervious to doubt. In re- 
ality, argues Dialogue’s book-review edi- 
tor, Richard L. Bushman, a history pro- 
fessor at Brigham Young University, 
plenty of young Mormons “have be- 
come estranged from the church for 
intellectual reasons.” 

Back from the Abyss. Dialogue has 
opened its pages to criticism from non- 
believers. In the first issue, Presbyterian 
Theologian Robert McAfee Brown po- 
litely suggested that Mormons seem 
more interested in conversion than in 
genuine dialogue with other Christians, 
while Roman Catholic Mario S. De 
Pillis argued that Mormon histories of 
their church have been less than thor- 
ough in explaining its origins. In the 
145-page second issue, published this 
month, Political Science Professor Louis 
Midgley of Brigham Young University 
presents a surprisingly sympathetic Mor- 
mon criticism of the late Paul Tillich’s 
vision of a nonpersonal God. In anoth- 
er article, Political Scientist J. D. Wil- 
liams candidly reports that the Mormon 
hierarchy appeared ready to endorse 
the John Birch Society earlier this year, 
but after pressure from one group of 
church elders, “stepped back from the 
abyss.” In an implicit criticism of the 
church's policy of barring Negroes from 
its priesthood, Mormon Kar! Keller de- 
scribes the profound spirituality of the 
American Negro in an essay on a civil 
rights project in Tennessee. 

Cautious as such criticism is, it rep- 
resents something so unusual in Mor- 
monism that one church leader has 
ominously declared: “Dialogue can’t help 
but hurt the church.” Nonetheless, Dia- 
logue’s: growing subscription list now 
stands at more than 3,000, and its edi- 
tors insist that Mormonism has nothing 
to fear from self-appraisal, Says Man- 
aging Editor Eugene England: “A man 
need not relinquish his faith to be in- 
tellectually respectable, nor his intellect 
to be faithful.” 





ENGLAND (SECOND FROM LEFT) & EDITORS 
Faith is compatible with reason. 
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MOTHERWELL'S "NEW ENGLAND ELEGY 
Everyone’s Rorschach. 


MURALS 


Assassination in Boston 

The abstract mural in Boston’s new 
John F. Kennedy Federal Building is a 
full 180 sq. ft., cost $25,000, and was 
simply titled by its painter, Robert 
Motherwell, New England Eleey. But 
it did not remain that for long. Up on 
the wall last week it became everyone's 
Rorschach. Office workers began to see 
in the top black band the outlines of a 
gun stock. Then reports got around that 
the title was actually The Tragedy of 
President Kennedy's Death. 

Where did it all lead? To the experts, 
of course. Shown a photograph of the 
painting, Boston Museum of Fine Arts 
Assistant Curator Thomas N. Maytham 
noting the massive angular shapes, sug- 
gested that “one black blotch may rep- 
resent the profile of the President's 
head, a very direct and specific de- 
piction of the most brutal moment of 
the tragedy, when Kennedy was struck 
by the bullet. The lines near the ‘pro- 
file,’ he said, “represent either the tra- 
jectory of the bullets or spatters of 
blood. It is hideous in one sense,” he 
concluded, “because it doesn’t try to 
walk around the issues.” Which 
more than Maytham could claim when 
he later recanted, pleading ignorance 
of the actual title. 

By that time, though, the only one 
who couldn't see something in the 
painting was the artist himself. Fumed 
Moiherwell: “The painting is totally 
abstract. It is not a picture of Kennedy's 
death, but an elegy, which is an expres- 


was 


sion of grief for someone dead, like 
a requiem mass.” Motherwell should 


Know. It is the 104th elegy that he 
has painted in the past 18 years, and 
nobody has ever admitted seeing any- 
thing in one before. 
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ART 





EXHIBITIONS 
One for the Road 


Sculptor George Segal is a onetime 
New Jersey chicken farmer who flew 
the coop to make plaster casts of peo- 
ple. Last week he got a mighty nice 
little nest egg for all his efforts: the 
$5,000 first prize at the Chicago Art 
Institute’s 68th annual exhibition. The 
jurors also awarded prizes of $2,500 
each to Robert Rauschenberg, Frank 
Stella and Larry Poons, all New York- 
ers of the Pop-op-geome4iric persuasion, 
and a $1,000 prize to Sculptor Robert 
Morris 

But the runaway hit of the show was 
easily Segal’s creation, The Truck. It 
consisted of the actual cab of a red 
panel truck that Segal had found in a 
junkyard. Inside, the odometer 
85,723, the generator and oil-pressure 
gauges glowed red in the dashboard. In 
the driver's seat was an alert, life-size 
white plaster driver, both hands on the 
wheel, right foot hovering over the ac- 
celerator. As looked over his 
shoulders at the windshield, — they 
shared a Cineramic ride through city 
Streets, as lights, cars and bright neon 
signs whizzed by. 

To bring off the joy ride, Segal had 
rigged a small film projector and mir- 
ror arrangement to the right of the cab, 
which beamed the movie onto the 
truck’s frosted windshield. Watching it, 


read 


viewers 


one housewife confided: “That's the 
way my husband drives.” Chuckled a 
young executive: “I go through that 
every night.” Juror Martin Friedman, 


director of Minneapolis’ Walker Art 
Center, put it another way: “I found it 
very moving. Actually,” he said, “by 
treating the man almost as a ghost, as 
a calcified figure, Segal presents you 
with reality, then questions the existence 
of reality The driver? A neighboring 
chicken farmer, Leon Bibel, who had 
got plastered—Segal-style. 


SCULPTURE 
The Giant Smithy 


Against the hills of Bolton Landing 
overlooking New York State’s Lake 
George, he appeared a great bear of a 
man, wrestling his huge sculptures about 
the landscape to make his own private 
outdoor museum. In his workshop stu- 
dio, he preferred the garb of a profes- 


sional welder, though he could also 
work with tools as delicate as the den- 
tist's drill. At night, he would turn 


gourmet, top off the evening with ci- 
gars, some Mozart, and occasionally 
dipping into James Joyce. Possessed by 
work and his own projects, he would 
grumble: “It always astounds me that 
I can make something that somebody 
doesn’t understand.” 

Recognition came late for Sculptor 
David Smith, and neither his manner, 
often truculent, nor his medium—gi- 
gantic welded iron and steel objects— 
did much to hasten his fame. Awarded 
a $1,000 prize at the 1961 Carnegie 
International, he refused the money, 
suggested that it be used by the museum 
to buy some art. “Sculpture has been a 
whore for many ages,” he would say. 
“Before it was cast, the man who paid 
for it had certain reservations and des- 
ignations.” Smith preferred to work 
directly with raw iron and steel, kept 
his prices high, and if there were no 
buyers, well, there always more 
room in the fields, 

One He Never Saw. The exhibition of 
49 works prepared by Manhattan’s Mu- 
seum of Modern Art, which was exhib- 
ited in Holland (see color page) before 
opening last week at London’s Tate 
Gallery, was aimed at giving Smith his 
first major international showing. Iron- 
ically, it is the one he never saw. In 
May 1965, while returning home from 
visiting an artist friend in Bennington, 
Vt, he drove off the road and was 
killed. But though his death at the age 


was 





SEGAL’S PLASTER DRIVER IN “THE TRUCK” 
Presenting reality, then questioning it. 
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IRONCLAD IMAGES BY 
AN AMERICAN VULCAN 
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The late David Smith called the works.” “Wagon I” refers to no 
studio where he forged his ab real vehicle, vet suggests an omi- 
stractions the “Terminal Iron nous totem- » juggernaut 


Polished stainless steel of Smith's “Cubi" seri 
seems to glow from tin while its diagone 


tilted geometries semaphore in the sunlight 


lenorine the boundary hetween paintin 
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VIL” which looks like a punctured bull 




















“Norton doesn’ 
care where good ideas 
come from.’ 


“Men may build cities on the moon be- 
cause curiosity made me take a scrap of 
aluminum-coated plastic out of a waste- 
basket. 

One time we deposited a one-mil- 
lionth-of-an-inch layer of aluminum 
onto very strong plastic film. We very 
practical scientists thought this would 
make attractive wrapping paper. 

Going home one frosty evening I ob- 
served that when I pushed my cold hand 
into that scrap of film in my pocket, my 
hand got very warm. Why? Ordinary 
aluminum foil helps freeze things. 

I found that when aluminum is only 
one-millionth of an inch thick it is not 
thick enough to conduct heat. My hand’s 
body heat was reflected back instead of 
brought to Dr. Milo F 


Never-ending curiosity ha 





Hni 


being carried away. 

Because I work for Norton, I could 
come to them and say, ‘Here is some- 
thing which stretches technology’ and 
not only get understanding, but such 
enthusiasm t 
for this material 

With it we can insulate buildings on 
the moon and the body heat of one man 
can keep the whole building warm. On 
the moon—where it goes down to—260°F! 
One inch of this film equals five feet of 
ordinary insulation. 

In ordinary life, it makes warm blan- 
kets you 


other 


iat we actually find uses 





can put in your pocket. And 





wonders. 
This is what Norton, the practical 


maker of abrasives, tries to do working 





with scientists at NRC, Trying to apply 
its capability, its vigor, to our ideas so 
that they can become realities.” 

From a conversation with Dr. Milo P. 
Hnilicka, Chief Scientist at Norton’s 
subsidiary, National Research Corp., 
Cambridge, Mass, The Norton Company 
manufactures grinding wheels, abra- 
sives, machine tools, refractories, coat- 
ed abrasives, pressure-sensitive tapes, 
vacuum equipment, concrete cutting 
and gunning equipment, and does pure 
and applied research, in the U. S. and 
around the world, Headquarters: 
Worcester, Mass. Our names: 
Behr-Manning, Clipper, 
Norton International, 
National Research. 
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DAN BUDNIK 


SMITH AT WORK 
Between beauty and brutality. 


of 59 robbed him of accolades abroad, 
he had by his independence set the life 
style for a generation of admiring young 
artists, earned from critics a reputation 
as the most powerful new force in 
sculpture to emerge on the American 
scene since World War II. 

While Alexander Calder early be- 
came a world figure by giving move- 
ment to sculpture with his mobiles, and 
Jacques Lipchitz developed his own 
tragic vision in the New World while 
still using traditional casting techniques, 
David Smith scemed to gain strength 
from wrestling directly with the raw 
materials of the steel age. His own 
work, Smith insisted, should be viewed 
both with the eye of a poet and of a 
workman, and he was proud that he 
had mastered his craft. A dropout from 
Ohio University after his freshman year, 
Smith studied art under John Sloan in 
New York, but he had also been a riv- 
eter in Studebaker’s South Bend plant, 
assembled locomotives and M7_ tanks 
during World War II. 

Road Graders & Tractors. “Possibly 
steel is so beautiful,” he once reflected, 
“because of all the functions associated 
with it. Yet it is also brutal: the rapist, 
the murderer and death-dealing giants 
are also its offspring.” He sought to 
enhance the dichotomy between beauty 
and brutality. In his box-like Cui series, 
he often burnished the steel to reflect 
“the blue of a dull day or the golden 
glow of the late afternoon sun.” Metals 
seemed to inspire him: given the free 
use of the facilities of the Italsider 
factory in Voltri, Italy, he turned out 
26 sculptures in a heroic 30-day stint. 
When a cannon dating from the French 
and Indian War was dredged up from 
Lake George, he promptly seized on 
cannon wheels as a base for his massive 
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sculpture, adding his own associations 
with Hindu juggernauts to complete his 
Wagon images. 

His own workshop reflected his pro- 
fessionalism. Fit for a modern Vulcan, 
it was stacked to the rafters with raw 
steel, oxyacetylene torches, boxes of 
scrap metal of every description. There, 
by his own estimation, he had only 
begun. “I'm going to make things so big 
they can’t be moved,” he vowed, as he 
acquired old road graders and tractors 
with the intention of incorporating them 
as “found objects” in compositions 
whose immensity only he could envision. 
“Eve earned the right to make what I 
damn well please.” he remarked shortly 
before his death. “I’m 20 years behind 
my vision.” ' 


PAINTING 
Aloft with Hawkins 


There was Bill Bones and Jim 
Hawkins and Long John Silver: Blind 
Pew was flailing the darkness with his 
crooked cane, and Robin Hood with his 
merry outlaws was routing the Sheriff 
of Nottingham’s lackeys. As visitors to 
the Farnsworth Museum in Rockland, 
Me., soon realized last week, this was 
no mere art exhibition: it was a trip 
back through all the hallowed haunts 
of childhood, from Treasure Island to 
Sherwood Forest to Stirling Castle. The 
artist? None other than famed Illustra- 
tor Newell Convers Wyeth. 

He managed to give flesh and blood 
to the characters of Robert Louis Ste- 
venson and James Fenimore Cooper 
without betraying the imaginations of 
generations of children. Before his 
death in 1945, Wyeth had turned out 
nearly 7,000 illustrations, murals and 
paintings, including 16 editions of 
Scribner's Illustrated Classics. 

Family Reunion. He was something 
of a character himself. To his children, 
N.C. seemed “a combination of Paul 
Bunyan and Santa Claus”; to keep that 
illusion alive, he would risk his neck 





each Christmas Eve to stomp noisily 
atop the icy roof of their house. To 
his neighbors near Chadds Ford, Pa. 
—where N.C. had settled in 1903 to 
study under another great illustrator, 
Howard Pyle—and in Maine, where he 
subsequently summered, Wyeth was a 
big-hearted man, equally at home with 
farmers and fishermen. 

The Rockland exhibition rapidly took 
on the overtones of a family reunion, 
and the whole clan was on hand to 
relive old memories. For not only did 
N.C, put his children into his paintings, 
he also turned his children into painters. 
“You had to paint in our household,” 
says Ann, who modeled for the little 
girl in The Scottish Chiefs and is the 
wife of Wyeth-trained Artist John Mc- 
Coy II. Henriette, who was one of 
three boys in her father’s illustration 
for Mark Twain's The Mysterious 
Stranger, is a painter and the wife of a 
painter, Peter Hurd. Most famous of 
all: Andrew Wyeth, 49, who last posed 
for his father in Anthony Adverse. 

Zoom to the Crow's-Nest. High- 
flown romance was N. C, Wyeth’s spe- 
cial domain, but he infused it with a 
meticulous realism all his own. The inn 
in the background of the scene of Blind 
Pew was modeled on Wyeth’s boyhood 
home in Needham, Mass.. where he 
himself first read Treasure Island. “He 
was also a man who felt deeply about 
the tragedy of life.” says Son-in-Law 
Peter Hurd, pointing out that Blind 
Pew was modeled on a blind man 
Wyeth knew, Far from mere illustra- 
tion, it is a profound study of an an- 
guished soul. 

His real secret, says Andrew Wyeth, 
was high drama: “Look at the picture 
of Jim Hawkins in the crow’s-nest, and 
you can see how he worked toward 
something like angle shots in motion 
pictures. Much as a camera does, you 
zoom in on things.” And it is N.C. 
Wyecth’s enduring worth that even today 
the hearts of oldsters and youngsters 
alike zoom aloft with him. 


NA 





ANDREW WYETH, HENRIETTE & ANN WITH “JIM 
Back through the hallowed haunts. 
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Georgia-Pacific 
grows super trees 
taller, straighter 


and twice as fast 
as Nature does. . 


The search began eight years 

ago. George Bradshaw, a 
Georgia-Pacific forester, began 
combing our 142,000-acre timber 
reserve around Springfield, Oregon, 
looking for very superior Douglas 
fir trees. He selected 15... just 

15 trees from millions. The selected 
trees were the basis of an experi- 
ment to develop a super tree, one 
that would grow faster, taller, 
straighter and be more resistant 

to disease than any presently 
growing. 


“Super’’ Seeds Collected 


Scions (tips of branches) from the 
15 trees were grafted to healthy, 
smaller 5-year-old trees that had 
been planted in Georgia-Pacific’s 
7-acre Row River Seed Orchard. 
TEN YEARS SALES GROWTH 


4 MILLIONS OF 
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NET INCOME 


en lIN MILLIONS OF DO AR 1¥ ‘ 


Every tree was treated like a baby 
for almost six years. Cones formed 
and the harvest of seeds began. 
Just two ounces of seeds were 
collected from selected cones. 


Now Twice the Size 

They were shipped to the tree 
improvement laboratory of the 
Industrial Forestry Association 

in Nisqually, Washington, and 
planted side-by-side with “ordi- 
nary” seeds. Now, two years later, 
Georgia-Pacific’s “super” trees are 
averaging twice the size of the 
“ordinary” trees. 

Grow Faster Than Nature 
George Bradshaw says, ‘“There’s 
a lot more to be done, but it 
appears we have made a start in 








the right direction.” Right now, 
we grow 3 to 5 tree crops where 
Nature alone grew one. 

With this additional research, 

we will even better this. We will 
truly have super forests filled 

with super trees. 

Trees Vital to Growth 

This 8-year investment in research 
is time and money well spent. 
Georgia-Pacific’s timber reserves 
are among our most important 
assets. As we develop ways to 
speed growth and increase wood 
fiber, we will need new plants, 

new products, and new markets. 
For, with the development of 
super growth trees, Georgia-Pacific 
continues to live up to its reputa- 
tion as the Growth Company. 





CASH FLOW 
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Georgia-Pacific owns or controls 
approximately 35 billion board feet of 
timber. Our forests are managed on a 
sustained yield basis. We are growing 
more timber each year than we harvest 
for our operations. 

For further information write: 


Georgia-Pacific Corporation, 

375 Park Ave.. New York, N.Y. 
10022 or 421 S.W. Sixth Ave. 
Portland. Oregon 97204 

Plywood / Paper / Pulp/ Chemicals 
Wood Products / Gypsum / Natural Gas 
Metallurgical Coal 


4>GEORGIA-PACIFIC 


knows where it’s growing 
in forest research. 
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THE ECONOMY 
Bankers’ Brakes 


Tight money got tighter last week. 
Led by Manhattan's First National City 
Bank, the nation’s third largest, banks 
raised their prime rate—the minimum 
interest charge on short-term loans to 
top-quality borrowers—from 53% to 
6%. That was the fourth increase in 
the prime rate in the nine months since 
the Federal Reserve Board started the 
trend by raising its discount rate—the 
interest charge for loans to member 
banks—to 43% last December. Though 
the Federal Reserve has since stood pat 
on its basic yardstick of money costs, 
swelling demand for loans has prompted 
banks to increase their prime rate to 
5% Dec. 6, to 54% March 10 and to 
Si% June 29. At 6%, minimum 
borrowing costs across the U.S. have 
risen by 33% since November, now 
stand at their highest level since rates 
shot up to 7% in the recession of 1920- 
21 and touched 6% in 1929-30, 

The Better Way. In their move to 
raise rates, banks ignored an appeal for 
restraint from Treasury Secretary Hen- 
ry Fowler. “Surely.” he begged, “there 
is a better way to limit credit than by 
simply raising its price.” There is cer- 
tainly. The Government itself could cut 
spending, thereby allowing the Treasury 
to curb its own borrowing; this not only 
accounts for a big share of the credit 
demand that worries Fowler but also 
tends to expand banks’ ability to inflate 
credit. Reason; the Federal Reserve 
Board must often pump money into 
the economy to ensure that the Govern- 
ment can sell its bonds, 

After the banks raised their prime 
interest’ rates, the Federal Reserve 
Board, for the second time in two 
months, acted to cut the supply of bank 
funds available for lending. It increased 
the amount that banks must set aside as 
reserves on certain types of time de- 
posits from 5% to the statutory limit 
of 6%, starting next month. This will 
take approximately $450 million out of 
lendable — circulation.  Credit-starved 
housing starts dropped to the lowest 
level since the bottom of the 1960 re- 
cession, an annual rate of 1,064,000 
units. Mortgage lenders gloomily fore- 
cast that the new prime rate would in- 
crease the cost and scarcity of money 
for home loans still further. The cost of 
personal and auto loans will also feel 
pressure, bankers agreed. 

Stock-market investors are not no- 
toriously favorable to tight-money pol- 
icies. Last week the Dow-Jones average 
of New York Stock Exchange indus- 
trials went down five days in a row. The 
Dow closed out at 804.62, lowest since 
June 9, 1964. In all some 700 of the 
1,250 Big-Board stocks hit 1966 lows, 
Previously high-flying glamour stocks 
followed slumping blue chips. Xerox 
fell off 37 points to 1934. Optics special- 
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PRIME INTEREST RATE 


—Highest rate each year 





—Lowest rate.each year 


ist Itek, a newcomer to the Big Board, 
sank IS4, Polaroid 15, Fairchild Cam- 
era 124, 

Still, since the Johnson Administra- 
tion is clearly unwilling to fight infla- 
tion cither by cutting Government 
spending or by raising taxes in an elec- 
tion year, the prospects are that money 
will get still tighter. Says M.1.T. Econ- 
omist Paul Samuelson, one of John F. 
Kennedy's chief counselors: “Since we're 
not using a tax fiscal policy to keep 
down inflation, the Federal Reserve will 
have to make more moves—higher in- 
terest rates and less credit.” Across the 
U.S., businessmen were predicting that 
the Fed would soon reraise the dis- 
count rate. 


FOOD 
Why Prices Are Going Up 


The U.S. housewife is beginningeato 
stew about food prices. “We ate bet- 
ter four years ago, when my husband 
was still a student,” says Mrs. Roberta 
Pearson, wife of a junior bank execu- 
tive in Chicago. “These prices are rob- 
bery. The Government seems more in- 
terested in the price of rice in Saigon 
than in food costs in New York,” says 
Manhattan-dwelling Mrs. Joan Lester. 
Says Boston’s Mrs. Irene Krutt: “If I 
were younger, I'd grab a placard and 
picket.” 

When housewives grumble, politicians 
tremble. Thus the Federal Trade Com- 
mission has launched a full-scale investi- 
gation into milk and bread price increas- 
es. A House subcommittee has held hear- 
ings about bread costs. In New York 
City, the city council has undertaken an 
all-out probe of food prices: and State 
Attorney General Louis Lefkowitz has 
filed suit seeking a court injunction 





against further milk price hikes. In Penn- 
sylvania, where dairymen recently post- 
ed a 2¢-per-qt. milk price raise, Lieu- 
tenant Governor Raymond P. Shafer, 
the G.O.P, candidate for Governor, per- 
suaded them to roll back to the old 
28¢-qt. line until such time as the State 
Milk Control Commission could hold 
hearings to determine “a fair price.” 
Last week the commission started its 
hearings—whereupon some 200 dairy- 
men stomped out and set up picket lines 
to agitate for higher milk prices. 

Seeking a Scapegoat. No investiga- 
tion is needed to establish the major 
point: for the first time since the infla- 
tionary Korean War period, food prices 
are climbing faster than overall retail 
prices, According to the Bureau of La- 
bor Statistics. food has gone up by 33% 
in the past year; meat, fish” and poul- 
try 74%, dairy products 54%. Local 
situations dramatize the difficulty. In 
Chicago last week the retail price of 
butter was 93¢ per Ib., up 12$¢ from 
last year. In Detroit, lettuce has gone 
from 20¢ a head to 29¢, cabbage from 
10¢ to 15¢ a head, carrots from 19¢ 
to 25¢ per Ib. At Boston's Stop & Shop 
supermarkets, bacon has soared from 
39¢ to 98¢ per Ib. within the past 
four years. 

In seeking explanations for the food- 
price leap, everyone seems to have a 
scapegoat. Agriculture Secretary Orville 
Freeman puts at least part of the blame 
on the housewife. After all, Freeman 
notes, she insists on buying such proc- 
essed meals as TV dinners, when the 
same ingredients would cost her one- 
third as much if she were willing to cook 
for herself. The housewife tends to 
castigate the retail groceryman. Says 
New York City Markets Commissioner 
Samuel J. Kearing Jr.: “When the house- 
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wife finds that she has to pay 2¢ more 
for bread, her immediate reaction is 
that the store owner must be making 
more. ‘That’s unfair.” Grocers agree: 
they in their turn point a finger at the 
so-called middlemen—the wholesalers, 
packagers and transportation types, 
These are indeed charging more for 
their services, but at the same time they 
themselves are paying higher labor and 
tax tabs, 

And what about the farmer? Secre- 
tary Freeman insists that the farmer 
is responsible for only a small part 
of the rising price of food. Figures 
from his own department contradict 
him. They show that since 1964, farm- 
ers have actually raised their cut of the 
housewife’s grocery dollar from 37¢ to 
40¢; they also show that average farm- 
family net income has gone from $3,642 
to $4,785 in the past two years. 

Killing the Cows. In fairness, the 
farmer should not be blamed for food 
prices. The real culprit is the Govern- 
ment itself, Since the °30s, Washington 
has been subsidizing farmers in order to 
reduce food production, As New York’s 
Kearing explains: “Where the U.S. once 
had food surpluses, we now have scarci- 
lies—scarcities induced by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture.” It should go with- 
out saying that food in relatively short 
supply costs more than food in surplus. 

Through Government-subsidized pro- 
duction controls and giveaways to 





friendly but needy foreign countries, the 
U.S.’s once-mountainous grain surplus 
has dwindled to a point below what is 
needed as a strategic reserve; as one 
result, domestic wheat prices are up 
20% since May. Livestock prices stand 
at a 14-year high. Because meat is so 
profitable, many dairymen have decided 
to slaughter their cows instead of milk 
them: the 14.6 million dairy cows in 
the U.S. today represent the fewest 
since 1900, That in itself has created a 
new shortage—which at least partly ex- 
plains the increase in milk prices. 

More than anything else, the food- 
price spiral is part of a broader infla- 
tionary pattern that has been stitched 
by Government policy. Considering the 
cost of other things, today’s food prices 
are far from exorbitant: the ordinary 
American family spends 18% of its 
after-tax income to eat—and that av- 
erage is the world’s lowest. 


AIRLINES 
Back to Work 
Through an Open Gate 


Six weeks after it began, the biggest 
and costliest strike in U.S. airline his- 
tory ended last week with a labor tri- 
umph. The 35,400 striking members of 
the International Association of Ma- 
chinists not only slapped down Lyndon 
Johnson's personal efforts at peacemak- 
ing, but won a settlement so lavish as to 
threaten the whole economy with a ma- 
jor round of wage-price inflation. 

Somewhat grudgingly, the strikers 
voted at week's end to accept an 18% 
raise in pay and benefits over three 
years and to return to work at five air- 
lines that normally carry 60% of the 
nation’s air traflic. That 4.97% -a-year 
boost shattered what little was left of 
the President’s 3.2% -a-year guideposts 
for restraining wage and price increases 
in the inflation-threatened U.S. econo- 
my. More ominously, the settlement 
opened wide the gate for other unions 
with 2,250,000 workers, including those 
in such key industries as electrical equip- 
ment, autos, trucking, clothing and rub- 
ber, to demand and get as good or bet- 
ter gains in contract negotiations sched- 
uled between now and the end of 1967. 

The Casualties. By Government and 
industry reckoning, the 43-day strike 
cost the U.S. economy at least $3 bil- 
lion; it was the nation’s most serious 
strike since the 116-day steel stoppage 
in 1959. The five grounded airlines— 
United, TWA, Eastern, National and 
Northwest—lost $335 million in rev- 
enue, a presumptive $28 million in prof- 
its.* Their employees—not only the ma- 

Thanks to a mutual-aid agreement dating 
from 1958, all the struck lines but nonpar- 
licipating National will recoup a small part of 
their losses from the “windfall” income of 
nonstruck American, Pan American, Braniff, 
and Continental. Pan American announced 
Jast week that it had handed over $7,341,000 
in such payments; Braniff paid out $750,000, 
The complex formula called for rebates equal 
to revenue from traffic added because of the 
strike, less the cost of handling it, 
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chinists but also some 42,500 laid-off 
pilots, stewardesses, office and reserva- 
tion clerks—missed a total of $68.8 
million in pay. The federal, state and 
local governments lost some $45 mil- 
lion in tax revenue. The tourist indus- 
try, expecting one of its busiest and 
most profitable years, was hit even 
harder than the airlines, lost an esti- 
mated $1.6 billion. Occupancy in lead- 
ing Puerto Rico hotels fell 25% below 
normal; some Miami Beach hotels, shops 
and restaurants were half empty. Ameri- 
can Express reported a sharp drop in 
travel bookings for the fall and winter. 
California flower growers, source of a 
quarter of the nation’s floral supply, 
and dependent on air freight to deliver 
their fragile crop, lost $1,000,000 a 
week in sales to out-of-state customers. 
In all, some 7,000,000 would-be pas- 
sengers were grounded, delayed or 
forced to revise their plans. Such frus- 
tration fell most burdensomely on 16,- 
000 TWA travelers temporarily stranded 
in Europe. The only strikebound line 
that flies across the Atlantic, TWA loaded 
other airlines with its strandees—a move 
that added $1,000,000 a day to the na- 
tion’s balance-of-payments deficit. Even 
so, some 1,500 Americans were still 
looking for a way home last week, in- 
cluding 250 at Shannon, Ireland, and 
about 400 in London, where a party 
of Massachusetts schoolteachers bedded 
down on airport couches. The strain in 
Spain was mainly to get aboard Iberia 
Airlines planes from Madrid to New 
York. Last week police quelled one fra- 
cas in which 19 irate tourists threatened 
to slug counter attendants and then 
stormed the runway gates when told 
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MACHINISTS BACK AT KENNEDY AIRPORT 
Just so long as it’s more. 
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that their supposedly confirmed reser- 
vations could not be honored. 

Within hours after the union’s strike- 
ending ballot, all five of the afflicted 
lines resumed at least half their normal 
schedules, National, with a DC-8 flight 


leaving Miami for Los Angeles at | a.m. | 


Saturday, was first to get into the air. 
Among TWA’s first flights were three 
transatlantic jets bearing only extra 
flight crews, who were needed over- 
seas to man flights for stranded tourists. 

Dillying & Dallying. The final settle- 
ment, accepted by a vote of 17,727 to 
8,235, is retroactive to Jan. 1, gives the 


machinists a three-stage pay hike that | 


will lift the earnings of the top-rated 
mechanics from $3.52 an hour to $4.08 
an hour by May 1, 1968. The pact also 
boosts holiday pay from double time to 
double time and a half, calls for S¢-an- 
hour company contributions (up to $2 a 
week) toward health and welfare plans, 





provides the union with what the airlines — 


fought longest and hardest to avoid: an 
automatic further pay increase of up to 
6¢ an hour if the cost of living keeps 
rising at about its present pace. With 
that, the mechanics will not only keep 
their rank as the nation’s top-paid in- 
dustrial production workers (runners- 
up: oil workers, at $3.37 an hour), but 
will also collect more than civilian pilot 
instructors at U.S. Air Force bases, who 
average $3.60 an hour. 

All this came about only after a great 
deal of dillydallying by both  Presi- 
dent Johnson and the Congress. The 
Democratic leadership had been blunt- 
ly warned by A.F.L.-C.1.O. President 
George Meany that any Government 
action that did not favor the machin- 
ists’ union would bring widespread labor 
reprisal at the polls in November. Dur- 
ing the long negotiations, the airlines 
raised their offer to the machinists no 
fewer than five times—from $48 million 
last spring to the final $87 million. 

At one point, President Johnson him- 
self practically dictated a settlement— 


only to see it overwhelmingly voted | 


down by the machinists. Then Congress 
tentatively got into the uct; Oregon's 
maverick Democratic Senator Wayne 
Morse, who had headed a presidential 
panel that recommended one rejected 
settlement, led the way in introducing 
legislation that might end the strike by 
legal fiat. Union President Roy Siemil- 
ler, insisting that he could not engage in 
collective bargaining while a congres- 
sional club was being held over his head, 
merely used the proposed legislation as 
an excuse for walking away from nego- 
tiations. Last week, after it was all over, 
Siemiller claimed that the strike would 
have ended a month ago if Congressmen 
like Morse had “just kept quiet.” How- 
ever dubious that claim may be, the fact 
remains that Congress, fearful of losing 
labor votes, ended up doing nothing. 
Time and again throughout the nego- 
tiations, the union broke faith. At one 
point, Assistant Labor Secretary James 
Reynolds, the Government's chief me- 
diator, relayed an $84 million offer from 
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NOTED EDUCATOR has observed that ours is a 
society in which “higher education” is so 
esteemed that we'll put up with foggy philosophy, 
but look down on excellence in plumbing or other 
manual trades. 

With other employers, we’ve noted the growing scarcity of skilled labor 
this emphasis on college has produced. On our own behalf, we've urged our 
plants to take an active role with local school authorities in stimulating in- 
terest in vocational education. This has resulted in some of our foremen 
teaching night classes and even making our machine tools available for stu- 
dent use where school facilities were inadequate. 

Nationwide, there seems to be an encouraging counter trend. Vocational 
education is less of a stepchild in school board budgets. Shop courses are 
becoming increasingly sophisticated: our Power Tool Division notes fewer 
quotations for “‘stripped down” equipment and more for tools just like those 
used in industry. In fact, it is estimated that the equipment in modern high 
schools and vocational schools today represents almost 5‘; of our nation’s 
productive capability. 

And a valuable 5‘ it is, for better training at this level will help industry 
utilize its productive capacity most effectively in the years a head. 

* ” * 





Most of the news we hear on Vietnam concerns the difficult military struggle 
raging across its countryside. Less well publicized are the civilian projects which 
seek to prepare the country for a productive peace. We recently received a re- 
port documenting one of these—the building of a potable water supply—from a 
U. S. advisor to the Vietnamese government. Despite the difficulties imposed 
on construction of treatment and distribution facilities by terrorists, some 20 of 
Vietnam's principal cities now have operative water authorities which are col- 
lecting revenues for repayment of the AID loans that established their water 
systems. Over 10,000 Rockwell Sealed Register water meters are being in- 
stalled and their dependable performance, in a country yet without adequate 
maintenance personnel, will be an important factor in revenue production. 


o * * 


We celebrated the 25th anniversary of the Rockwell development of the 
Aluminum-Case Gas Meter last year—but a significant number of the 
soldered tin-case meters they supplanted are still in service. And, under- 
standably, the gas utilities with investment in tin meters and facilities to 
repair them have been reluctant to make the switch, even though they 
appreciate the economies possible with more modern meters. ‘To help these 
utilities solve this economic dilemma, Rockwell has taken the lead in spon- 
soring a study by the Institute of Gas Technology, an independent industry 
research group, to determine exactly when it becomes economically feasible 
to retire tin meters. Six large tin-meter using utilities are cooperating, though 
many more will be interested in the results, since some 74 gas utilities still 
have some tin meters in service. 
* * * 


This is one of a series of informal reports on Rockwell Manufacturing Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
makers of measurement and control devices, instruments, and power tools for 22 basic markets. 


Rockwell 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
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the carriers to Siemiller, who accepted 
—but later, obviously apprehensive 
about his control over his own member- 
ship, denied that he had ever agreed. 
Next day Labor Secretary Willard Wirtz 
summoned both sides to his office, asked 
Siemiller why he had backed down. “We 
don’t know what you're talking about,” 
said Siemiller. To that, TWA Vice Pres- 
ident David Crombie, a top manage- 
ment negotiator, snapped: “Your state- 
ments have raised an issue of credibility. 
We can choose between what you have 
said and what Jim Reynolds has said. 
And we have come to respect Jim Reyn- 
olds.” Thereupon Siemiller pounded 
upon the desk and cried: “You're call- 
ing me a liar.” He used that as a new 
excuse to walk out on negotiations, 

Repercussions to Come. In the end, 
the airlines, controlled by the Federal 
Government in almost every conceiva- 
ble way, finally did what they knew the 
Administration wanted them to do. 
They buckled under completely. In a 
letter to local leaders urging acceptance 
of the new contract, Siemiller said with 
barbed accuracy that the pact “effec- 
tively and thoroughly shreds the so- 
called wage guidelines.” What he did not 
say, naturally, was that even under the 
new contract it will take the average 
machinist 16 months to make up the 
pay he lost during the strike. Instead, 
adding crude personal insult to gross 
national-inflationary injury, he took a 
public swipe at the chairman of the 
President's Council of Economic Ad- 
visers, who deplored the pact. Sneered 
Siemiller: “Gardner Ackley has all the 
answers, and none of them work.” 

The first repercussions of the pact 
will be felt soon. A presidential study 
group is already looking into a wage 
dispute involving American Airlines me- 
chanics, who are represented by the 
Transport Workers Union. American 
might be grounded on Sept. 28. Beyond 
that, the airlines settlement, marked as 
it was by a wretched performance on 
the part of an Administration and a con- 
gressional majority that placed the labor 
vote above the national interest, carried 
with it serious implications for the con- 
tinued prosperity of the U.S. economy. 


WALL STREET 


Hiring the Harasser 

An old Wall Street gag had it that the 
Mafia once turned down a seat on the 
American Stock Exchange for fear of 
picking up a bad reputation. 

Amex, which dates from the Califor- 
nia gold-rush days, prospered for dec- 
ades as a place where speculative stock 
buyers could find action that was un- 
available on the relatively staid Big 
Board of the New York Stock Ex- 
change. Inevitably, Amex’s high appeal 
led to some lowdown practices. One 
series of stock frauds, unearthed in 
1961, was the work of the father-and- 
son team of specialists Gerald A, and 
Gerald F. Re, both of whom served 
five-month jail terms. Exchange Presi- 
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dent Edward T. McCormick later re- 
signed under fire after his dealings with 
the Res came to light. Following up on 
the Re scandals, the SEC launched a 
1961-62 investigation of the exchange 
and reported a wide range of “pro- 
longed abuses” by Amex insiders. 

The SEC report also led in effect to 
the 1962 appointment as Amex presi- 
dent of Edwin D. Etherington, now 41, 
a lawyer with a soft smile and a hard 
eye. So well did Etherington do in 
tightening up the American Stock Ex- 
change’s loose ways that he was an 
odds-on choice to move over to the 
Big Board to succeed President Keith 
Funston, who is expected to retire soon. 
But Etherington upset all this last 
month by accepting a position as presi- 
dent of his alma mater, Wesleyan 
University. 

No Embarrassment. Last week Amex 
named a new president. He is the ex- 
SEC man who was largely responsible 


ALFRED STATLER 


AMEX’S SAUL 
Reward for the information. 


for Amex’s reformation: Ralph S. Saul, 
44. After World War II service as a 
Navy gunnery officer, Saul got degrees 
from the University of Chicago ('47) 
and Yale Law School (‘S1), served a 
brief stint as a legal assistant to New 
York’s then-Governor Thomas E. Dew- 
ey and a longer one as a corporate law- 
yer with RCA Victor. He joined the SEC 
in 1958 as its $12,770-a-year associate 
director of the Division of Trading and 
Markets. It was while he held that post 
that he headed the investigation that 
led to many Amex reforms. 

Saul resigned from the SEC last year, 
became a vice president of Minneapolis- 
based Investors Diversified Services 
Inc., which manages the world’s largest 
investment-fund group (assets: $5.3 bil- 
lion). He happily agreed to accept the 
$80,000-a-vear job as president of 





Amex, and felt no embarrassment about 
his new role of investigator-turned-pres- 
ident. After all, said Saul, in the re- 
formed Amex “nothing lingers from 
1961-62.” It was that image which 
Amex directors sought to keep by hiring 
the man who had harassed them. 


Ten Without Intent 

Last year the U.S. Securities and Ex- 
change Commission accused twelve di- 
rectors, executives and employees of the 
Texas Gulf Sulphur Co. of using “in- 
siders’” information to their own prof- 
it. According to the SEC, the twelve 
knew about the company’s rich new 
mineral strike near Timmins, Ont., and 
started buying up stocks before a pub- 
lic announcement was made. Going to 
court, the SEC demanded among other 
things that the twelve be required to 
divest themselves of the Texas Gulf 
stock, plus any profits that they had 
picked up as insiders. 

Last week New York Federal Dis- 
trict Judge Dudley B. Bonsal dismissed 
the charges against ten of the twelve. 
Among these were Texas Gulf Presi- 
dent Claude Stephens, Executive Vice 
President Charles Fogarty, and Direc- 
tor Thomas S. Lamont, a retired vice 
chairman of Morgan Guaranty Trust. 
In an 81-page opinion, Judge Bonsal 
found that the ten had acted without 
intent to deceive or defraud anyone. 
Sull standing are charges against Texas 
Gulf Secretary David Crawford and 
Richard Clayton, a geophysicist who 
had helped survey the Timmins ore area. 
When they bought Texas Gulf stock in 
April 1964, said the judge, they may 
have been withholding “material infor- 
mation.” Whether they can keep the 
stock will not be settled, in all likeli- 
hood, until after a round of appeals. 


FINANCE 
Good Night, Lee Hig 


In a third-floor boardroom of Bos- 
ton’s State Street Bank Building, di- 
rectors of the Lee Higginson Corp. 
grimly debated for eight hours the fu- 
ture of their firm—oldest and one of 
the most famous of U.S. investment 
houses. When they finally arrived at a 
decision, Lee Higginson was dead. For 
an “undisclosed amount,” Manhattan's 
relatively youthful (age 74), fast-grow- 
ing (60 branches) Hayden, Stone Inc. 
bought Lee Higginson’s name (which 
it will not use), offices and assets in 
Boston, New York, Chicago and four 
other cities. 

In its heyday, “Lee Hig” was one of 
the kingpins of finance both in the U.S. 
and abroad, Set up in 1848 in a tiny 
State Street office by Lawyer John 
Clarke Lee and his cousin, Boston Mer- 
chant George Higginson, Lee Higgin- 
son over the years financed the develop- 
ment of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe and other Western railroads, built 
several Boston fortunes by developing 
the fabulous Calumet & Hecla Copper 
Mine in Michigan. The firm helped put 
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You don't have to be a weight-lifter to 
carry an aluminum boat. 

An 11-year-old can hold up his end 
with ease. 

Aluminum is so light (one-third the 
weight of steel) and so strong (some 
aluminum alloys are stronger than 
structural steel), the role it plays in all 
forms of transportation keeps getting 


bigger. 





's jetliners are 
aiuminum, 
aluminum on the S. S. Unitec 
world’s fastest ocean liner. 
The most modern railroad cars are 
aluminum. So are the nev 
trucks, mobile homes, tra\ 
Aluminum makes aut 
better, perform b 


Aluminum is a wo 














too. Aluminum sidir : 
tically maintenance-free, and hardly 
ever needs painting. 
A great deal of the } 
buy comes packaged in aluminum. And 











every woman knows how good alumi- 
num foil is. 
Aluminum is big toc And it's go- 








ing places. Come on along. 


May your future be as bright as aluminum's. 


I/We The Aluminum Association 
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No, there isn’t, go to sleep. 

There is, there is... 

If you don’t go back to bed this min- 
ute... 

Uh...excuse us for butting in but 
there really is a Uniroyal in his room, 
A whole herd of Uniroyals. 

Turn on the light. 

See that chair that’s covered with 
Naugahyde® vinyl fabric? Naugahyde is a 
Uniroyal. So is the Koylon® foam mattress 


Mommy! 
_ There's a 
UniRoyal in 
my room. 


on his bed. And the carpet on the floor 
of Polycrest® olefin fiber. And those 
Keds® in the corner. All Uniroyals. 
Uniroyal is the new international trade- 
mark of the U.S. Rubber Company. 
Which we've needed for two very obvi- 


ous reasons: 

1. We are not—and haven't been for 
a long time—exclusively U.S. We have 
manufacturing plants and research cen- 
ters in 23 different countries and do 






business in 150. 

2. Half of our hundreds of finished 
products—from Royalex® tougher-than- 
steel plastic to farm chemicals—are made 
without any rubber whatsoever. 

Now you know there really is a 
Uniroyal. What's more, 
there may be one in 


your room. . . NIROYA 
R-R-R-R-R-R-RIGHT 
N-N-N-NOW-W-W |! U.S.RUBBER 


TIPPED... 


Here is the /ong cigarette that’s 
long on flavor: Filter Tipped 
Pall Mall. You get that same 
famous length of fine Pall Mall 
tobaccos—and a filter tip! 


putuct of She chneriean Jobacee Company ver 
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together General Electric in 1892, led 
the financing of the struggling General 
Motors Co. in 1910 

Lee Higginson overextended itself 
Between 1928 and 1932, it underwrote 
many millions of dollars worth of Swe- 
dish Swindler Ivar Kreuger’s efforts to 
corner the international matchmaking 
market. After 


were disclosed 


Kreuger’s depredations 
Lee Higginson, among 
others, was stuck with the tab 

The firm really 
While some of the old partners spent 


never recovered 
20 years or more honorably paying off 
their debts from the Kreuger fiasco, the 
reorganized firm could never rustle up 
enough cash for the computers and re- 
search staffs to compete with such gi- 
ants as Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner 
& Smith—or, on a somewhat smalles 
scale, Hayden. Stone. Says Hayden, 
Stone Chairman Alfred J. Coyle, they 
make the costly 
the only way a firm 


“couldn't effort we 
make in research 
can supply the services customers want.” 
There was even less after the May 
1962 market plunge. Lee Higginson 
lost heavily, then was all but ignored 
by investors in the trading resurgence 
that followed. In even more recent 
years, the firm had been barely scrap- 
ing by. Boston-based Chairman Charles 
closed the books sadly— 

but just in time. Unless new funds could 


have been raised in a very short time, 


( otting 


Lee Higginson was headed for an ig 
noble fate: suspension from the New 
York Stock Exchange for lack of ade 


quate c ipital 


EXECUTIVES 
Turns at the Top 


Among recent changes in top-level 
U.S. managemen 
> Boston's First National Bank named 
President Roger Damon, 60, as chat 
man and chief executive officer, suc- 
ceeding Lloyd Brace, who, at 63, moved 
up to the largely honorary job of ex- 

chairman. During 
years as president of the na- 
1784 charter 


eculive commitice 
his seven 
tion’s oldest bank (its 
signed by, among others, John Har 


cock), Da 





non has made at 


innovator. In 1934 he introduced the 
idea of bank issuing a letter of credit 
for individual auto buyers. (He recently 
recalled I said to myself, Good God 
f | can do this for international H 


ester or Mack 


it for the guy who's 


Truck, why can't I dc 
going lo 


Chevrolet?”) Only last June Damor 





came ot vith Bankcardchel imag 
natt } system combining revolving 
credit. traveler's checks and a chech 





ccount. The first to applaud Damon's 
xromotion was Predecessor Brace, who 
said He is far from the orthodox 
pedestrian type of banker. He 
nonroutine thinker 

> Schenley 
ible, amiable Canadian, John Mackie 


Industries, Inc. named an 
as president, succeeding Lewis S 
75, who retains his posi- 


tion as chairman and chief executive 


LUXURY 
LENGTH! 


—a new longer length for a taste 
that challenges comparison! The 
taste? Unmistakably Pall Mall— 

the finest quality money can buy. 
Buy Pall Mall Filter Tipped. 


Outstanding... 
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We guarantee that every sheet of Moistrite Bond is just 
the right size, color, bulk, and everything else. And if you're 
not completely satisfied, we’ll refund every penny. Or re- 
place all the stock. Scout's honor. Not all good ideas 
come from Mead. But you’d be amazed how many do. 


MEAD 


Our word is as good as our bond. 











Mr. Muirhead brings 


it over in barrels” Fr 
to save you up 


to °2 a fifth. 


#you save on taxes 
and shipping costs 


aon 


BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY, 86 PROOF, 
IMPORTED BY McKESSON & ROBBINS, INC., N. Y. 
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USO 
IS THERE... 
ONLY IF YOU CARE 


Someone you know needs the 
USO. Someone you know wants 
a haven in a hostile world. Some- 
one you know needs a reminder 
that folks back home really care. 
Show him you care. Give to the 
civilian-supported USO through 
your local United Fund or Com- 
munity Chest. ne 

> 


USO is there, only if ‘G 
you care. —_ 














officer. Mackie moves to New York with 
professional background as an account- 
ant who became chairman of Schenley’s 
profitable British subsidiary, Seager- 
Evans. He considers his appointment as 
the non-American president of “an ex- 
tremely American company” to be 
“amazing and wonderful. I can think of 
no precedent.” But he has few illusions 
about the amount of control he will 
take over from Rosenstiel. Says he: “I 
have a tremendous amount of stuff to 
learn from him. I would be quite un- 
happy if he absented himself entirely.” 
Mackie needn't worry. 

> Pet Inc., since its birth in 1885, has 
always been pretty much a family af- 
fair, Among other things, three succes- 
sive presidents have been relatives of 
| Founder Louis Latzer, who died in 
1924. Last week Pet broke the familial 





DAMON MACKIE 





ELLIS FIELDER 
Theirs the challenge. 


format, named as its president Gordon 
Ellis, 51, a onetime grocery clerk who, 
as vice president in charge of opera- 
tions, helped raise this year’s sales to 
$423,271,000. Still, Ellis will have three 
Latzer relatives on his top-level cor- 
porate team. 

> Poor & Co., maker of rail-mainte- 
nance and other heavy-duty equipment, 
looked rich during the first half of 
1966, with a profit rise of 20% on sales 
of $20 million. Now Poor has lost the 
man most credited with its gains. Pres- 
ident Frederick A. Fielder, 53, an- 
nounced that he is leaving Poor to take 
over the presidency of CF&l Steel. He 
will be replaced by John S. Newton, 
57, who was recruited from his posi- 
tion as Goodman Division, Westing- 
house Air Brake Co. vice president. 
Fielder is not saying how he plans to 
help CF&I recover from its slumping 
sales position among U.S. steel pro- 
ducers. “I have plenty of ideas,” he 
says, “but they're staying right here in 
my head until I start on the job.” 
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If it cools, 
why in the world 
do we call it 
a “Heat 





Answer: Because it cools a building every home, apartment 





by pumping heat out. And warms school, store, commercial building 
a building by pumping heat /n. A unique Lennox feature for 
(An amazing fact: The all-elec commercial use is Power SA 





It uses outdoor air for free c 
temperature under 58 
important because com 


tric heat pump can draw heat from 
below freezing air and use it to heat 
a building! And, in most cases, this 
process requires less electricity mercial buildings often need cool! 
than does conventional electric ing even when outdoor tempera 
ture is low. True economy. 


LENNOX 






heating.) 

Lennox has led in heat pump re 
search and development for ten 
years. Reliable Lennox models are 
available in a range of sizes and 
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And, many days, buildings need 








heating and cooling alternate 
The flameless electric heat purr 
does both automatically. It's twé 
macnines in one, 


For information, call your fac 
tory-trained Lennox dealer listed 
in the Yellow Pages under Air Con 
ditioning. Your local electric utility 





company can quote rates. 


Lennox Industries Inc. 
598 S. 12th Avenue 


Marshalltown, lowa 
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Each life is unique. Never ordinary. 









Met M 
B ‘ 
J e “ . ” . 

cAt any age, there’s no such thing as ordinary’ life. 
How much are you worth? How much dc profile: yours. Y rage.e r OW Ane nsider of or or 
you need? children, livin andards, S a3! Security and rT S ¢ on 

Two very personal finar tal question insurance, a t bligati ula that meets you niat a at 
You can get the an : ju accu idered tc ( r t east t 
ately (and privately, if y pr with a app ily to your The sta ce is to kn y que 
new ‘slide rule” computer designed by That's why, at Union Centra f vorth, y need. Call your nearby 
Union Central Life n ich thing as “ordinary feir nion C ep Agent and ask 4 

A simple device, but it does a complex 1 cant gel a ready-made “all-purpose How WN n | Worth slide rule 
ob for you by rev nq a unique financial nsurance package from a Unior 





Centra Jemonstratior 


Procrastination is the highest cost of life insurance. It increases both your premium and your risk 


(@ UNION CENTRAL LIFE 







WORLD BUSINESS 





GREAT BRITAIN 


Is Anyone Getting the Message? 
Lack of competitive enterprise 
among British businesses is a major 
cause of the country’s economic woes. 
The Labor government does not seem 
to get this message—and last week two 
of Britain’s most profitable companies 
were under bureaucratic attack precise- 
ly because they are fiercely competitive. 
A Curious Bit. The two companies 
are Procter & Gamble Ltd. and Lever 
Brothers & Associates Ltd., both sub- 
sidiaries of corporations—one_ U.S.- 
based and the other an Anglo-Dutch 


combine—that are at each other's 
throats around the world. Between 
them, they control 90% of Britain's 


$192 million-a-year soap and detergent 
business. It was presumably for this 
reason that for many months the gov- 
ernment’s seven-member Monopolies 
Commission investigated the suds situ- 
ation. The commission finally conceded 
that neither P. & G.’s 46% share of the 
market (worth $90 million in sales) nor 
Lever’s 44% ($85 million) constituted 
any sort of monopoly. Then, in a curi- 
ous bit of reasoning, the commission 
criticized both companies for spending 
too much on competitive sales promo- 
tions, urged that the regulatory Board 
of Trade require both P. & G. and Lever 
to pare 40% from their advertising 
and promotion budgets, and pass the 
savings along to the British housewife. 
Both companies are, indeed, lavish 
in their woman-wooing expenditures. 
P. & G. puts out more than $24 million 
a year pufling its Fairy Snow, Tide, 
Dreft and other products through the 


wee: Gers: 
LONDON SUDS SHOPPER 
“A lubricant to economic growth.” 
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telly, direct-mail coupons and door-to- 
door squads of costumed “Fairy Snow- 
men.” Lever spends about the same 
hawking everything from Omo to Rinso. 
Mostly because of such methods, proft- 
its have been foaming at a rate of 
37% on invested capital at P.& G., 
16% at Lever. This seemed wrong to 
the commission, which pointed out that 
the average British manufacturer earns 
only 11%. 

“Frankly Ludicrous." Understanda- 
bly, the commission report stirred up 
dissent. Stocks of TV companies, whose 
revenues depend heavily on soap ads, 
plunged on the London exchange. Said 
Lever Chairman Edward Brough, 48; 
“Exercising her choice in a free market, 
the British housewife has struck a good 
balance between the high cost of un- 
limited choice and the low cost of no 
choice at all.” P. & G. pointed out that 
detergent prices have gone up only 8% 
in the last seven years, as against 18% 
for the whole retail price index. Said 
London's weekly Observer: “The TV 
commercials are sickening, and the 
Fairy Snowmen frankly ludicrous. It 
doesn’t follow, however, that any of 
this is wasteful. High-pressure market- 
ing is increasingly the lubricant to eco- 
nomic growth.” 

For his part, Board of Trade Presi- 
dent Douglas Jay, whose own hearing 
on the case starts next month, pro- 
nounced himself “in general agreement” 
with the commission. With that pre- 
judgment in prospect, P. & G. and Lev- 
er will almost certainly be forced to 
cut their ad budgets—and perhaps to 
trim prices by as much as 20% . 


JAPAN 


The Thermometer 

To a far greater degree than in the 
U.S., Japanese department-store sales 
are considered to be a highly reliable 
thermometer of the national economy. 
Between 1955 and 1964, Japan's 
G.N.P. soared by an annual average of 
14% ; during that same period, depart- 
ment-store sales rose by 13% a year. 
In "65, when an inevitable slowdown 
set in, the growth rate of the national 
economy and the 156 members of the 
national Department Store Association 
(21 of them in Tokyo) suffered similar- 
ly. Thus, last week, when word came 
out that July department-store sales in 
Tokyo were up 11.9% over last year 
(to a projected annual total of $1 bil- 
lion), all of Japan took the announce- 
ment as an indication that the nation 
was out of the doldrums. 

Maybe so, maybe not. Certainly con- 
tributing to the resurgence of the de- 
partment stores is Japanese merchan- 
dising ingenuity. Last week, to promote 
its display of alligator-skin handbags, 
shoes and other items, Mitsukoshi had 
18 live alligators penned up on the 
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SURFBOARD DISPLAY IN TOKYO 
Along with alligators on the floor. 


seventh floor of its Tokyo store; to put 
customers “in the right summertime 
buying mood,” Matsuya features an 
eye-riveting display of surfboards, even 
though the average sales record is only 
one a week. 

As of last week, each of Tokyo's 
department stores was drawing an av- 
erage of 40,000 people a day. There- 
fore, in anticipation of a bright and 
beautiful tomorrow, most Japanese de- 
partment stores are plowing back their 
profits into plant expansion. It remains 
to be seen whether the Japanese econ- 
omy as a whole will follow its longtime 
department-store thermometer. 


WESTERN EUROPE 


The Take-Home Game 

The newest game people play is called 
“Take-Home Pay.” First, take an ex- 
ecutive. Add a wife, two children and 
a gross annual income of $14,000, and 
what do you get? In the U.S.*—S11,- 
968. A survey of European executives 
in similar circumstances, conducted by 
Associated Industrial Consultants of 
London, shows that the Frenchman 
plays the game $100 better than his 
U.S. counterpart. The Norwegian does 
worst of all. The ranking: 


1) France $12,068 
2) West Germany 10,682 
3) Belgium 10,262 
4) U.K 10,052 
5) Ireland 9,912 
6) Denmark 8,638 


7) The Netherlands 8,386 
8) Sweden 8,120 
9) Norway 7,168 


Assuming the standard 10° deduction and 
an average state tax payment of 1.2% 
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Some of 
our best 
money isn’t 
oreen. 


Value comes in a lot of different 

shapes and sizes. We ought to know. 

We are one of the nation’s largest 

buyers and sellers of the free world’s currencies. 


Now we couldn’t say whether a particular baseball 


card is worth an especially interesting 
frog. The kids are experts at that. 


But we’re pretty good at foreign exchange. 
'e z Db D> 


And to help our customers who do business 
internationally we, too, apply the principle of 
value for value. We apply it to a billion 
dollars’ (U.S.) worth of foreign money each 
month. Buying and selling money isn’t easy 
work. Dozens of different currencies are 
involved. Some are stable, some unstable. 
some prized, some shunned, some can’t buy 
each other, some wouldn’t, some will. 


A lot of money comes and goes our way. But 
money alone can no more describe the spirit 
and vitality of this bank than the fact 

of Carrara marble can explain what 
Michelangelo did with it. 


Money, like marble, isn’t everything. 
It’s how you use it that counts. 


And we aren’t green in that 
department, either. 


CONTINENTAL BANK 


Continental Illinois National Bank and Trust Company of Chicago 
Brussels * London + Mexico City + Milan « Osaka + Tokyo + Zurich 
Continental Bank International, New York. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 














THE LAW 





LIABILITY 
The Decline & Fall of Privity 


One of the fastest-growing branches 
of U.S. litigation is product-design lia- 
bility suits against manufacturers, 
claiming that faultily designed products 
caused serious injuries or deaths. “This 
explosive field has grown tenfold in the 
last ten years—and that’s on the con- 
servative side,” says Lawyer Craig 
Spangenberg, partner in a Cleveland 
firm that specializes in such cases. Span- 
genberg is all for it: “There's no reason 
why American industry can send a 


DON UHRDROCK 


RECOVERING CRASH DEBRIS FROM EAST RIVER 
They need only show a fault. 


rocket to the moon and not design a 
can opener that’s safe.” 

In a warning aimed at the nation’s 
designers, on the other hand, the trade 
journal Product Engineering worriedly 
argues that more and more “blame is 
being pinned on the design engineer.” 
In theory, engineers have always been 
vulnerable to negligence claims; in fact, 
they have rarely been sued because the 
firms employing them make a more 
tempting financial target. Even so, the 
legal situation is fluid enough to give 
designers ample cause for worry about 
the future. Main reason: a spate of re- 
cent court decisions that have eroded 
the old doctrine of “privity” while en- 
hancing the new doctrine of “strict 
liability.” 

New Assumptions. Privity was the 
traditional idea that there had to be a 
direct relationship between two parties 
before there could be an “implied war- 
ranty”—or a breach of it. If a man 
bought a toy that later exploded in 
his child’s face, he had a breach-of- 
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warranty action only against the toy 
store, not the toy manufacturer, with 
whom he had no direct relationship. 
This so-called “citadel of privity” was 
notably undermined in a New York 
case that stemmed from the 1959 crash 
of an American Airlines Lockheed 
Electra into the East River during an 
instrument approach to La Guardia 
Airport. Mrs. Anneliese Goldberg, 
whose daughter was among the 63 vic- 
tims, filed suit, claiming that the acci- 
dent was caused by a faulty altimeter 
that had registered a height of 500 feet 
when the plane was at ground level. 

Privity seemed to bar the suit: the 
dead daughter had had no direct con- 
nection with either the altimeter maker 
or Lockheed, the airplane manufac- 
turer. Even so, the New York Court of 
Appeals ruled in 1963 that Mrs. Gold- 
berg could sue Lockheed, though not 
the altimeter maker, thus conspicuous- 
ly dispensing with privity. (Ironically, 
Mrs. Goldberg decided not to sue Lock- 
heed, simply settled out of court with 
American Airlines for some $10,000.) 

In the Goldberg case, relaxing the 
privity requirement also imposed “strict 
liability” on the manufacturer. Under 
this principle, the plaintiff is not obliged 
to show that the manufacturer lacked 
foresight or was actually negligent in 
causing the defect. The plaintiff need 
only show that the product was faulty 
and that the injury occurred. In short, 
consumers are now entitled to assume 
that more and more products will work 
safely, as advertised, when normally 
used. 

Share the Rap. So far, leading per- 
sonal-injury lawyers doubt that indi- 
vidual engineers need be overly alarmed 


about the new legal risks, which are 
still mainly aimed at manufacturers. 
Manhattan Lawyer Harry H. Lipsig 


foresees suits against engineers in only 
two general situations: 1) where the 
manufacturer has gone out of business, 
or is financially weaker than the engi- 
necring firm; 2) where the plaintiff 
finds the engineer in a more convenient 
jurisdiction than the manufacturer, as 
when a U.S. engineer designs a ma- 
chine that is then built abroad. 

A distinct feature of the new liability 
trend is to “shift the risk” to the de- 
fendant who can insure against it on 
the largest scale. Detroit auto engi- 
neers would probably not be held per- 
sonally liable, for example, since the 
theory is that big auto companies can 
take out insurance against defective 
design and spread the cost among hun- 
dreds of thousands of purchasers, each 
of whom is charged a few more cents 
for his new car. In addition, today’s 
wise manufacturer ignores his own 
heady advertising and urges customers 
to return defective products for repairs, 
thus giving him the information he 
needs to improve designs and avoid 
Suits. 








CRIMINAL JUSTICE 
In the Shadow of the Chair 


After more than 13 years on Death 
Row—the longest such period in U.S. 
history—two convicted Negro rapists 
were ordered freed last week by the 
U.S. Court of Appeals for the Fifth Cir- 
cuit in New Orleans. The court ruled 
that Edgar Labat, 43, and Clifton Al- 
ton Poret, 37, had been denied fair 
trial by the all-white jury system of 
Orleans Parish (then 32% Negro), 
which had never allowed a single Ne- 
gro to serve on a criminal jury. 

Labat and Poret were charged with 
raping a young white woman, who was 
wrenched from her escort’s side on a 
dark New Orleans street in 1950. Sen- 
tenced to death in 1953, the condemned 
men won nine stays of execution, once 
beat their date with the electric chair 
by only three hours. On grounds rang- 
ing from coerced confessions to per- 
jured testimony, they appealed to Lou- 
isiana’s top state court twice, to the 
U.S. Supreme Court four times. In 
1964, the pair broke Caryl Chessman’s 
eleven-years eleven-months Death Row 
record, and kept appealing in a process 
that, one judge complained, “seems to 
have no end.” 

Scandalized Scandinavians. While 
hanging on at Louisiana's tough Angola 
Penitentiary, Labat changed himself 
from a semiliterate hospital worker to 
something of a poet and painter. In 
1963, Angola officials handed him a 
world fame of sorts by barring his cor- 
respondence with Mrs. Solveig Johan- 
son, a Swedish housewife in Stockholm 
who had become interested in the case. 
One official claimed that Louisiana law 
forbade Negroes to correspond with 
whites. This was later revised by the 
statement that prison rules limited ac- 
cess to any prisoner on Death Row to 
his immediate family and_ his legal 
and spiritual counselors. The incident 
caused an uproar, and more than 38,- 
000 incensed Swedes and Norwegians 
signed and sent petitions to President 
Johnson and Louisiana Governor John 
J. McKeithen. 

Poret, a carpenter's apprentice who 
had formerly lived in California, placed 
a classified ad in a Los Angeles news- 
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LABAT & PORET AT TIME OF ARREST 
A case without end. 
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paper declaring that he was condemned 
to death for a crime he had not com- 
mitted. When a Los Angeles butcher 
named Nelson Soll offered free legal 
aid, a 7-ft. flaming cross was suddenly 
planted on his lawn. Labat’s more suc- 
cessful publicity apparently irked Poret; 
last year a prison official told newsmen 
that the two convicts “were not on 
speaking terms.” 

At week's end New Orleans authori- 
ties had located the rape victim and 
one of the key witnesses in the case, 
Louisiana Attorney General Jim Gre- 
million denounced the Court of Appeals 
decision as “horrible” and added: “It 
looks like the court wants to give them 
[Labat and Poret] a medal for staying 
in prison.” Gremillion will appeal for 
a rehearing; if that fails, he will go to 
the U.S. Supreme Court. 





“FELONY SQUAD’S” ALEXANDER 
So kapow! He shoots ‘em. 


TV Solves Miranda 


The Supreme Court's Miranda deci- 
sion has dismayed some policemen, em- 
bittered some prosecutors, and baffled 
some judges. But U.S. television is tak- 
ing it in stride. In Denver last week, a 
meeting of 500 district attorneys from 
across the country was visited by Actor 
Ben Alexander, burly, laconic co-star 
with Jack Webb in the popular Dragnet 
series of the 1950s. Puffing his new 
Felony Squad show, due next month 
on ABC, Alexander said: “The Supreme 
Court says we can’t interrogate crooks 
any more. So what choice do we have?” 
His answer: “We shoot ‘em.” 

On Dragnet, Webb and Alexander 
trapped their suspects through clever 
but ever-polite cross-questioning in the 
squeal room. Not so on Felony Squad. 
“On our show the viewers will see the 
crime committed, so they know the 
guy's guilty. That way, nobody gets up- 
set when we shoot him.” Most often 
the TV crook will bite the dust in the 
usual gunfight finale, but on occasion 
he may die in an auto crash or fall 
to his death from a tower or cliff. In 
short, the good guys will still be beating 
the bad guys—at least on TV. 
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From $125. “Accutron jewe 





s tolerance if necessary. Guerantee is for one year 


Watch vs s Accutron: why they 
can’t agree. A watch is a machine with parts 


that wear, get dirty and tell fibs. The Accutron timepiece 
uses a tuning fork instead. Its vibrations split Overy sec- 


ond into 360 equal parts and we 
guarantee accuracy within one min- 
ute a month.* What kind of guar- 
antee did you get with your watch? 





4 Accutron® by Bulova 


“NOW THIS 
IS WHAT f CALL 


BARBECUE SAUCE!” 


Cattlemen’s is an old-style 

barbecue sauce, Husky. 

Hearty. Captures all the 

burly taste of original 

old-fashioned chuck 

wagon barbecue recipes. 

It really gets through 

to ribs, steak and chicken. 

Makes a great 

marinade, too, 
Try 

Cattlemen’s: 

Mild, Regular 

or Smoky. 

A new brand 


CS 
BARBECUE 
from | SAUCER) 


French’s. {| —# 





Status symbols should be 
silky smooth 
and very hard to get. 





Like this one. 


Connoisseurs call silky smooth Bacardi 
Afiejo rum “‘the brandy of the tropics.” And 
we can make just enough to keep about one 
person in every 20,000 in modest supply. 
In fact, Bacardi Afejo fits the definition so 
well you may even prefer to enjoy it in a 
status-symbol! snifter. 


ENJOY BACARDI » ANEJO RUM 


Pride of the Bacardi Family 


BACARDI IMPORTS. INC.. MIAMI, FLA. RUM, 80 PF 
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CINEMA 





Hitler’s Britain 


lt Happened Here. The German con- 
quest of Britain was bloody but swift. 
By the end of 1941 the entire island was 
occupied, and by 1943 the nation had 
been transformed into a corporate state. 
British industry was retooled to supply 
the Wehrmacht, British “volunteers” 
were fighting on the Russian front. 
Faced with a Reich that seemed likely 
indeed to last a thousand years, the 
country wavered and wondered if it 
might not be wiser to join the enemy 
it could not beat. 

In this eerily satirical political fan- 
tasy, the camera wanders like a Gul- 
liver in an imaginary kingdom, and 
finds in what never happened a meta- 
phor of what all too often does. Writ- 
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GERMAN SIGNS IN “OCCUPIED” LONDON 
All the sophistries of reverse racialism. 


ten, produced and directed by two 
little-known British moviemakers, Kev- 
in Brownlow and Andrew Mollo, /t 
Happened Here was shot with spare 
cash ($20,000) in spare time over a 
period of seven years. Then it was with- 
held from the public for still another 
year by distributors who were afraid 
that some anti-Semitic dialogue, ad- 
libbed by real-life British fascists, might 
peeve the public. The dialogue was cut 
before release, but the film is still in- 
cendiary, With ferocious frankness. 
Brownlow and Mollo propose that the 
British, by succumbing to the sophist- 
ries of reverse racialism, have become 
entirely too smug about the Germans 
and their responses to Hitler. Plenty of 
fect in England or anywhere else, this 
picture suggests, would feel quite com- 
fortable in jack boots. 

The heroine’s feet do not. A middle- 
aged war widow who has taken up 
nursing, she is sick to death of all the 
killing, and decides to support the pow- 
ers that be for the sake of peace and 
quiet. She joins the SS nursing corps, 
but discovers to her horror that SS 
nurses are better trained to kill than to 
cure. As her personal tragedy unfolds 
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in the foreground, the national disaster 
is glimpsed in the background: bobbies 
accompanied by German tommy gun- 
ners, state offices staffed by arrogant 
blackshirts, press oppressed, radio re- 
duced to martial music and rigged 
news, ghettos behind barbed wire, ex- 
termination depots scattered through 
England's green and pleasant land. In 
the end, the heroine connects with the 
resistance—and finds it just as brutal 
as the regime it is resisting. 

Actuality is insinuated by the texture 
of the. film, overexposed and grainy as 
a newsreel, and by a cast of amateurs 
whose faces wear the perfect unpre- 
ventable authenticity of faces in a 
crowd. Pauline Murray, who plays the 
nurse, is a professional, but she skill- 
fully conceals her training behind fea- 
tures as natural and untidy as an untied 
shoe. At every point in this picture, art 
conceals art so responsibly that fantasy 
takes on the force of history. 


The Bind That Ties 

La Visita. Pina (Sandra Milo) is a 
small-town spinster with hair like yes- 
terday’s escarole and a bottom the size 
of a hope chest, Adolfo (Francois Pe- 
rier) is a big-city bachelor with a dis- 
couraged mustache and legs like fuzzy 
yellow pencils. They meet after he an- 
swers her ad in a lonely-hearts column, 
and in this sad, hilarious, faultless little 
film by Italy's Antonio Pietrangeli, they 
begin and end in a single day the least 
hopeful attempt at pairing since the dish 
ran away with the spoon. 

Pina greets her visitor at the railroad 
station, and they exchange names in 
embarrassed mumbles. Back home, Pina 
shyly displays a tacky, bricabracky cot- 
tage and the inevitable pets: a dopey 
turtle that scrapes tediously around the 
living room, a hoarse parrot that mind- 
lessly advises visitors to “take a blue 
crayon and color the sky.” Then she 
lays a few cards on the table: she works 
in a feed store, owns her house outright, 
has 200,000 lire in the bank. Adolfo 
follows suit: he works in a bookstore 
and is dead broke. 

Along with his cards, Adolfo uncon- 
sciously reveals his character, and it is 
not a pretty sight. He is a scared lit- 
tle man who compensates his fear with 
dreary little vices, As he gets the finan- 
cial picture, his watery eyes gleam with 
greed, and he assumes a proprietary air. 
When Pina leaves the room, he arro- 
gantly rearranges some furniture, care- 
lessly cracks a glass lampshade, slyly 
turns the crack to the wall. 

After a few stiff drinks, he kicks the 
turtle and punches the parrot for pure 
cussedness—like a bad boy just begging 
for a beating. When he doesn’t get one, 
he gives the old girl a lusty whack on 
what follows her around. Poor Pina, 
delighted to have a man around the 
house, mistakes insult for interest. But 
after Adolfo gratuitously sneers at her 








friends (“I'm a cut above the lot of 
you”) and falls down drunk in her back- 
yard, Pina’s patience runs out, and she 
tells him what a useless mess he is. 

Adolfo admits she is right and con- 
fesses the fear and loneliness and self- 
disgust that drive him to do such things. 
Suddenly their hearts are open, and 
their plain faces shine with the light of 
life. They kiss, they make love. But the 
moment passes and the mess remains. 
In the morning Adolfo heads for home. 
“Thank you,” he says in numb conclu- 
sion, “for a very nice day.” 

Written, directed and performed with 
taste, La Visita has something deep to 
say about the walls people build around 
themselves and the pain that lives inside. 
In the simple story of Pina and Adolfo 
can be traced the complex process that 
transforms the tie that binds into the 
bind that ties and causes all the other- 
hood of man. 





BUZZANCA & BUCCELLA IN “MARRIAGE” 
Only for the young in gland. 


What Price Honor? 


Love and Marriage. “But I am a 
married woman!” 

“All right, I'll make it 700,000 lire.” 

“But sir, | was just married this morn- 
ing, and I am still pure.” 

“Still pure? A million lire!” 

“My husband would never consent.” 

On the contrary, the lady's husband 
(Lando Buzzanca), a Sicilian  yokel 
whose passion for honor is exceeded only 
by his lust for lucre, has hardly any dif- 
ficulty deciding how much the honor of 
his bride (Maria Grazia Buccella) is 
worth. A few days later he discovers it 
was worth less than he thought. The 
police inform him that 1) the million- 
lira check has bounced, and 2) he will 
go to jail unless he can explain what he 
did to earn so much money. 

The story of the bartered bride is old- 
er than Boccaccio, but this Italian re- 
telling of the tale—the best of the film’s 
four briskly lubricous episodes—is red- 
peppered with high spirits and low jinks. 
It provides much amusement for the 
young in gland, but more mature movie- 
goers may feel surfeited by 106 minutes 
of unadulterated adultery. 
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This 
mUlate(-teete)\,-1 amr-Te(-11) a 
works for 
33,000,000 
Americans 


Interior view of A. O. Smith deluxe glass-lined water heater 


Our agent, glass fused to steel, works 
faithfully in the dark — inside A. O 
Smith water heaters. It was A. O. Smith 
who pioneered the whole idea of rust- 
free glass-lined water heaters. We 
tested literally thousands of glass for- 
mulas before we found one that was 
strong enough to suit us. So the next 
time there's a big load of laundry or a 


sinkful of dirty dishes at your house, 
think of our agent on the inside. Tough! 
Tenacious! Faithful! You don’t have an 
A. O. Smith water heater? Strange! 
They are sold everywhere in the U.S., 
as are Our Commercial water heaters, 
boilers and pool heaters. Ask your A. O. 
Smith plumbing contractor or your util- 
ity. A. O. Smith Corp., Milwaukee. Wis. 


This A, O 
heater ha 
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In Out of the Cold War 


THE ANTI-DEATH LEAGUE by Kings- 
ley Amis. 307 pages. Harcourt, Brace 
$5.95 

IT’S A FREE COUNTRY by Leonard 
Brain 192 pages Coward-McCann 
$4.50 


THE STATESMAN’S GAME by James 
Aldridge. 309 pages. Doubleday. $4.95 


Three spy novels that came in out of 
the cold war raise questions beyond the 
mere mechanics of this kind of fiction. 
They are each by an English writer, 
and the English have excelled at this 


shows a theoretical as well as a practi- 
cal interest in secret agentry, plays fair 
with the reader. Atomic rifle ammu- 
nition for issue rifles seems to be the 
secret of Apollo; the suspected leaks 
include a friendly neighborhood nym- 
phomaniac, a particularly nasty psy- 
chiatrist, an alcoholic-homosexual and 
the chaplain, who is a devout atheist. 
Amis keeps the reader looking in the 
wrong direction until the highly sophis- 
ticated and almost credible solution. By 
this time, one thing is clear. Apollo is 
really a cover for an even more dread- 
ful military weapon—germ warfare. As 
a terror deterrent to the Red Chinese, 





THREE BUNDLES FROM BRITAIN 
The villain could be just about anybody, including the system. 


kind of thing since Doyle, Buchan and 
Oppenheim foiled the foreign male- 
factors. But something has happened to 
the genre since those simple times when 
everybody knew who the enemy was 
Eric Ambler led a school during the 
United Front period of the *30s with 
wonderfully atmosphered thrillers in 
which the heroes, or their allies, were 
Sovict security men. 

These three novels might be de- 
scribed as documents of the vague and 
nervous neutralism to which Britain's 
intellectuals incline, a neutralism in 
which the villain is just as likely to be 
the CIA or MI-S as the KGB, or in 
which the security system itself is made 
an object of loathing and derision. Pre- 
cisely because they are popular, such 
books may indicate a state of mind. 
Together they may suggest a trend of 
British thought in marked divergence 
from that of the U.S. 
© The Anti-Death League is knowledge- 
able, or perhaps merely confident, about 
security and also about such matters as 
psychoanalysis, theology, homosexuality 
and alcoholism. The story begins in a 
private mental hospital, where mixed- 
up army officers are vetted, but the 
focus shifts to a nearby military instal- 
lation engaged on a sinister project 
Known as Operation Apollo. Kingsley 
Amis, whose The James Bond Dossier 
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the British have developed a technique 
for transmitting rabies to an enemy 
army. It is too much for one of the 
officers (unduly sensitive to such ques- 
tions, as his beloved broad has just been 
diagnosed for cancer), who would may- 
be like to join a way-outfit called the 
Anti-Death League. This is an intelli- 
gent man’s nightmare, with the famous 
Amis wit flickering as an unkindly light 
amid the encircling gloom 

© It's a Free Country, disguised as a 
thriller, is a fable that might have been 
concocted by an unusually simple-mind- 
ed fellow traveler. The villain of the 
piece is the British security system, 
which is apparently feeble enough to 
let a Burgess and Maclean, a Philby or 
Vassall, go undetected for years, but is 
eager to winkle out a man of the people 
of leftist leanings who just happens to 
handle sensitive hardware. He is a no- 
ble, rugged, beer-drinking type who had 
fought against Hitler and Franco, and 
his consort is a very nice schoolteacher 
married to someone else. The jilted hus- 
band sets Security on the couple. It is 
a setup calculated to have the bleach- 
ers cheering as the pro-Communist pair 
outwit the villainous security men, The 
proletarian hero investigates the inves- 
tigators and exposes his three persecu- 
tors as 1) the husband of a convicted 
shoplifter and father of a reefer-drag- 


ging beatnik son, 2) a collector of 
fancy ceramics specializing in Victorian 
toilet bowls, and 3) a queer. 

@ The Statesman's Game is a glum and 
pretentious fantasy written in humorless 
prose about Rupert Royce. a British 
shipping tycoon who has fallen in love 
with the Soviet Union and shows signs 
of a second love affair with Red China. 
It is the sequel to another Aldridge nov- 
el, A Captive in the Land, about the 
same enlightened multimillionaire who 
had been made Hero of the Soviet 
Union after dragging a paralyzed Rus- 
sian explorer to safety over an incredible 
distance of polar ice. Has he been brain- 
washed? The sinister Admiral Lille, 
chief of naval intelligence, seems to 
think so, and the reader may well de- 
cide, despite Aldridge, that the old sea 
dog is right. There is a great deal of 
top-level muckraking about the malevo- 
lent moral dwarfs who operate interna- 
tional finance-capitalism: it is possibly 
the least convincing stuff since Upton 
Sinclair's Lanny Budd went crusading 
for a better world amid the corrupt 
chancelleries of Europe. 


The fastest-selling new spy thriller in 
the U.S., already on the bestseller lists, 
is The Kremlin Letter, by Noel Behn 
(284 pages; Simon & Schuster; $4.95). 
It raises no serious questions at all, ex- 
cept perhaps about taste. Faced with 
the espionage writer's inevitable deci- 
sion of choosing between Ian Fleming's 
rollicking escapism and John le Carré’s 
gritty realism, Author Behn, a onetime 
off-Broadway producer who served for 
two years in the U.S. Army’s counter- 
intelligence corps, cops out. The result 
is a pop horror comic about a mission 
to Moscow by a team of freelance oper- 
alives: a sadistic rapist, a dehumanized 
naval officer, a pimp, a homosexual, and 
a beautiful young girl who is not only an 
electronics genius but can tie Knots in a 
string with her toes, The best thing 
about the book is that readers get a 
slight sporting chance. After Chapter 4, 
they are offered a choice of breaking a 
paper seal and going on, or returning the 
book with the seal unbroken and getting 
their money back. Cop out. 


Peter Rabbit's Mother 


THE JOURNAL OF BEATRIX POTTER 
transcribed from her code writing by 
leslie Linder. 448 pages. Frederick 


Warne. $12.95 


Once upon a time there was a shy 
little girl and her name was Beatrix. 
She lived with her Papa and her Mama 
and her brother Bertram in a grand 
house at No. 2 Bolton Gardens, Ken- 
sington, London, England. Beatrix was 
not permitted to have any friends, but 
she did have a dog, a doll, a pet rabbit, 
a governess, and her own little 
nursery room with strong bars 
over the windows. 

She also had a small but genuine 
genius, which she poured into some of 
the best known children’s books ever 
published. In The Tale of Peter Rabbit, 
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Why did 


Alcoa 
hire 


Rod Wilson? 
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Here's what W. H. Davis, Alcoa's General 
Manager—/ndustrial Relations, says 

about Army ROTC graduates: 

“When our recruiters turn up a young man 
with the professional and technical skills the 
job calls for, and who can also point to 


military experience as an officer, we hire him. 


We've found this combination is a sound 
indication that a candidate possesses better 
than average initiative, foresight, and 
responsibility. These are qualities we rate 
very highly at Alcoa, and we gladly pay a 
premium to get them." 





Companies like Alcoa hire large numbers of college 
graduates for important jobs. When they need men to fill 
key positions—men capable of moving to the top—they 
want those who have proved they have what it takes. 
Men who won't settle for “good enough."' Men who seek 
and measure up to responsibility. 

Where does Alcoa find such men? Right where they 
found Rodney Wilson—among college men who took 
ROTC and fulfilled their military obligation as officers in 
the Active Army. 

They couldn't pass up Rod Wilson and his impressive 
training and experience in motivating and directing men. 
In Army ROTC at Colorado State University, he won the 
coveted honor of ‘Distinguished Military Graduate,"’ and 
an officer's commission in the Regular Army along with 
his college degree. 

Forty-four months of active duty, including sixteen 
months overseas as an artillery commander, earned Rod 
Wilson a set of 24-carat credentials as a leader, a man 
schooled in the demanding disciplines of command .. . 
the kind of man Alcoa was looking for. 

If you're this kind of man, prove it to yourself, and to 
the companies like Alcoa who are looking for you. 
Earn an officer's commission and double your chances for 


success through ARMY ROTC 
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one of the simplest, shortest and fastest- 
moving tales ever written, her pastel- 
tinted miscreant wiggled under a for- 
hidden fence for a lawless day in Mr. 
McGregor’s garden and wriggled for- 
ever into the lives of millions, That 
story was followed by a score of other 
children’s books, tales of Squirrel Nut- 
kin, Jemima Puddle-Duck, Mrs. Tittle- 
mouse, Mr. Jeremy Fisher. and— 
generally recognized by Potter connois- 
seurs as her masterpiece—The Tailor 
of Gloucester. 

No one knows how many millions of 
Potter books have circled the world. 
but there are Peter Rabbits in many 
languages from Latin to Welsh, and 
the book still sells 40,000 copies an- 
nually in the U.S. Now. to mark the 
centenary of the author's birth, her 
English publishers have issued the mas- 
sive private Journal that Beatrix kept 
from 1881, when she was 15, until 
1897. 

Jehovah in Granite. Unexpectedly 
unearthed in 1952, nine vears after her 
death, the manuscript was written in 
a secret cipher that bright litthe Beatrix 
devised herself. The cipher took six 
years to crack, but Potterites fearful of 
unsettling revelations in the Journal can 
relax. What it contains is an always du- 
tiful, occasionally delightful collection 
of anecdote, travelogue, history and 
plain gossip. What it shows, in text and 
illustration, is how Beatrix, bored and 
desperate in a self-imposed isolation, 
beat at the bars of her confinement 
with nothing more than a quill pen and 
a palette of paints. 

Barrister-Papa Potter, who looked 
like a Jehovah chiseled in granite, had 
inherited so much money that he never 
bothered to practice law, spent his days 
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BEATRIX POTTER 
With strong, shiny bars. 
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at his club. Mama Potter. who looked 
like Queen Victoria, discouraged over- 
night’ visitors by keeping her spare 
rooms so dusty that they were unin- 
habitable. Beatrix’ chief diversion lay 
in frequent trips to picture galleries, of 
which she candidly detailed her impres- 
sions: Sir Joshua Reynolds was “niminy- 
piminy.” while “Raphael had never 
looked at a horse.” She was occasional- 
ly malicious: “Miss Ellen Terry's com- 
plexion is made of such an expensive 
enamel that she can only afford to wash 
her face once a fortnight.” Prime Min 
ister William Gladstone was “a vain old 
bird... | never saw a person so creased 

that old goose.” The Journal 
breaks off. with Beatrix earnestly pur- 
suing the classification and painting of 
fungi, three years before the publica- 
tion of Peter Rabbit. Looking back in 
later years, she remembered him un- 
sentimentally: “At one time I almost 
loathed Peter Rabbit, | was so sick of 
him.” She is probably the only one who 
ever was, 





Unsentimental Journey 


THE CHILDREN by Charity Black- 
stock. 240 pages. Little, Brown. $4.95 


Lise was a pale, blue-eyed wisp who 
at 15 shepherded seven starving, bare- 
footed children out of the ruins of War- 
saw’s ghetto, across Europe, to safety 
in a French Jewish orphanage. She was 
also one among thousands of Jewish 
children who survived the Nazis only 
to find themselves displaced and place- 
less in the wreckage of postwar Europe. 
They seemed anything but superfluous to 
British Novelist Charity Blackstock (Mr. 
Christopoulos, Monkey on a Chain). 
Working through a British Jewish reliet 
agency, Mrs. Blackstock brought about 
500 Jewish adolescents to England, in- 
stalled them for brief holidays in Jewish 
homes. She enjoyed her work so much 
that when agency funds ran out after 
five years, she went to France to work 
in Jewish orphanages there. 

This brisk, absorbing account of her 
experiences is anything but the senti- 
mental memoir of sweet Charity. The 
children were often neurotic and always 
rebellious of any authority. German 
Jews looked down on Polish Jews: Or- 
thodox Jews looked down on liberal 
Jews; French Jews looked down on ev- 
eryone, Author Blackstock even had to 
fight anti-Christianism among her Jew 
ish confreres, who warily wondered 
why a goy should take an interest in 
their problems. She may have wondered 
herself when one orphanage director 
asked her, on Christmas Eve, to address 
the children on the meaning of Christ- 
mas, and then followed her talk with a 
cutting denunciation of Christianity. 

What readers will find most fascinat- 
ing in the book is Author Blackstock’s 
self-portrait of Charity as philanthro- 
pist: stubborn, ironic, protective as a 
brooding swan, and absolutely unrecon- 
ciled to old injustices. “I know in my 
mind,” she writes, “that it is absurd, 
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CHARITY BLACKSTOCK 
Protective as a brooding swan. 


obscene and evil to hate a people, it is 
a form of genocide, it has no basis in 
reality. And yet when I think of the 
Germans, a vision comes before my 
eyes of still, unsmiling faces, branded 
wrists, a hysterical girl, screaming for 
her dead mother. And then, in defiance 
of my upbringing, my training, my 
mental processes, | find I hate the Ger- 
mans’ flaming. bloody guts.” 


Learning to Help 


DO GOOD, by William Sayres. 253 
pages. Holt, Rinehart & Winston. $4.95 


If there has to be a novel about the 
Peace Corps, this chuckler will do until 
something weightier comes along. Ac- 
tually, Do Good is not precisely about 
the Peace Corps. since its hero, Peter 
Bradley, was rejected after six weeks 
of training on grounds of uncontrollable 
idealism. But he goes out on his own 
anyway, to a backward South Ameri- 
can hamlet, to spread the gospel ac- 
cording to U.S. Government pamphlets 
It is all rather disappointing. First of all. 
there isn’t even a bridge around that 
needs repair. Moreover, he is shocked 
by native manners and morals. The vil- 
lage witch, who doubles as the town 
doctor, uses a potion called K-85 to 
cure a man of a “bad wind”: the local 
church sells religious pictures cut out of 
old magazines: one of the local belles 
wears a dress made from a flag looted 
during a soccer riot in the provincial 
capital. But when he opens his ears. 
Peter finds that the villagers speak the 
peasant wisdom of the ages, and he 
finally settles down “to learn more about 
help—what it is and what it isn’t.” 

Sayres. an anthropologist who has 
worked in South America, has a sure 
sense of irony that plays off innocence 
against experience. Occasionally the na- 
lives sound too much like jaded New 
York taxi drivers, but there is enough 
comic inventiveness there to offset the 
lapses. 
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Photographed in Kentucky at the Old Taylor Distillery 








People in the know, know 
Old Taylor—and prefer it. 
People in the know 

always have. 





There are many Bourbons, 
only one Old Taylor. 

The flavor is no secret: 
the recipe is. 


hare 
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Here in this castle built of native Kentucky 
limestone, a great Bourbon was created... 
and continues to be made in the grand 
tradition. A Bourbon so smooth, so rich, 
so rewarding that today’s moderns, who 
seek out the best in taste, make it 

their own. Shouldn’t you? 


Everything's old fashioned 
about Old Taylor 
except the people who drink it 


Kentucky Straight Bourbon Whiskey, 86 Proof, The Old Taylor Distillery Co., Frankfort & Louisville, Ky, 
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